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•Covert United States involvement in Chile in the decade be- 
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tween 1963 and 1973 was, continuous and massive. Thie Central In- 
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telligence Agency spent three million dollars in an effort to in- 
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•fluence the outcome of the 1964 'Chilean presidential elections.. . / 
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Moreover, the bare figures are more likely to understate than 
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. to exaggerate the extent of U.S. covert action. In the years be- 
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fore the 1973 coup, especially, CIA dollars could be channeled 
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through the Chilean black market, where. the' unofficial exchange > 
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rate into Chilean escudos often reached five times the official 


rate. 
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-was "covert action." Clandestine ■ proj ects of the CIA may be la- 
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•beled covert action,' clandestine intelligence collection or coun- 
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the -purpose of information gathering, the' project is "clandestine 

• 4 

* ■ 

r t 

intelligence collection. 


E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 
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Projects of both kinds provide opportunities for the exercise 

4 • ** 

» . * * * . 

* * 

• .of U.S. influence. For example, in Chile between 1970 and 1973 ; 

* 

. ’ • - ' • - r ' • . 

* * * _ * 

the CIA maintained contact with the Chilean military for the pur- . 

• * * * * - 
. *, • * ♦ 

' + * * * 

pose of gathering intelligence. That contact, however, meant' that 
- 

’ . , , r . ' . 

. ‘ . * * ‘ - , ' 

the United. States sustained communication with the* group most likely. 

* ■ * ■ ' ■ 

* * ■ * * * * 

■ to take power from President Salvador. Allende. ••• . . ' ■ ■ ■’ 


* 4 


. What did CIA money buy in' Chile? -It -financed activities cov- 

* , ■ 4 ' 

■ - ; • * • ■ . - ■ ■ 

^ * * . ; • ■ 

. er ing a broad spectrum, from simple - propaganda to large-scale sup- 

. r * * ‘ 

• * " + 

> ’ . 

port for Chilean political parties, from public opinion polls to 

' a ■ * 

* ► . * * 

direct attempts to foment a military coup; The customary reper- 

• * * 

4 * 

f ‘ ' * . . 

I * . 

tory of the Santiago Station included propaganda assets in the 

» - * . ♦ 

’ • * ■ * 

* * 

.Chilean media for the purpose of placing press ’releases ,. direct 

V * 

* • ' ■ ' # V . 

support of .publications , and efforts to .oppose communist and left- 

■ 4 ' ( • 

* » - * 

wing influence in student, peasant and labor .organizations . 

* . m * m 4 

* 1 .4 * • 

, 1 ‘ * * 

'. In addition to its customary activities, the Station in 

m* ' * . , 

* 1 . 

. ■ ' 1 ■ . ■ 

1 * i . m 

Santiago was several times called upon to undertake large, specific 

* ' " 

* 4 * 

projects. .When senior officials in Washington perceived special ' 

* > > 

dangers, .or opportunities , . in Chile, special CIA efforts ensued,' 

• * - 

* * • 

often as part of a package of U.S. actions,. For instance, the CIA 
* * 

% 

spent over two and one half million dollars in an election project 


in 1964. 
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Half - a decade later, in 1970, the CIA engaged in another spe- 

H ( \ p 

* \ + 4 * ‘ ♦ , 

..cial effort, this time at the express request of the President and 

• * ' * . 1 . ’ 

- ■ t ‘ * * * * * 

• * . ■ * 

■ ■ • * - 

-under the injunction not to inform the State Department or the 40 

- . * • . . • . ^ 

i 1 ■ * 

' - « * * 

. ^ * » 

Committee of the project. The CIA attempted, directly, to foment 

* * • ♦ » * . 

‘ “ f m * 

* ■ , . * 

• a’ military coup in Chile; it passed weapons to a group of 'Chilean ‘ 

. . • ’ • * ' / - 

* * ■ 

* i » * * , J f , * 

officers who plotted a coup, beginning with the kidnapping" of Chilean 

* * • . .***.*. 

r * * 

* * * 

■ Army Commander- in-Chief , Rene Schneider. . .. • • .■ ' ' '• 

•* . 

- 4 

’ * * • ‘ 

. When the coup attempt failed and Allende was inaugurated P.resi- 

P ' 4 „ * 

* * ' * 4 * " 

* - , , * 

• dent, the CIA began funding opposition sectors in Chile. The ef- 

a ' 4 _ ■ • 

• . • . *. 

!■ .fort grew .to become massive. . Eight million dollars was spent in 

_ * • * 

* 

* • * • < • , • • 

* - * , ' 

, 4 - * 

the three years between the 1970 election and the military coup in 

• . • • * 

. * ' • " 

September. 1973. Honey was furnished to media organizations, to op-' - 

• ' *' 

position .political', parties and , in' limited .amounts, to .private sec- 

■ * ■ ’ ' ' ' * 

, ' * , 

: *tor organizations. ’ - . , . . 

. T ' ' . . * * - ‘ 

* * , * *' * * 

t * * * 

* 

The pattern of United States covert actions ,in Chile is strik- 

• * * 

* ' •* j 

ing but not unique. It arose in the context not only of American 

. - * * / - - \ * . - • ’ ’ . 

* * * • 4 , " 

.foreign policy, but of covert U.S. involvement in other countries, 

within and outside Latin America . The scale of CIA involvement in 

W * - 
4 * 1 m 

' ■ . ^ * ' 

* 4 * 

the 1964 Chilean election was unusual but by no means unprecedented. 

' ( - - - 

I E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) I 



United States support in 1954 for the military operation 

, . * 

which overthrew 7 Guatemalan President Arbenz is now a. matter of pub- 

* . . ; . * , t . * ■ 

lie record. ■' ' ' . . . ' ■ ' ■ 

, - ‘ ^ 4 * “* * ' * * * 

' A 1 t * 


B. Issues . ' ■ 

■*— - • •« - * * 

* . p • 

. . . . 

■ The' Chilean case raises most of the issues connected . with 

* 

* , * 

covert action as ah instrument of American foreign policy. It 
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serves as such' an example for a number of reasons: It consisted ■ 

*. * * * * m * 

t ' ' m 

* r * 

* , ' • 

of long, frequently heavy involvement in. Chilean politics ; it in- . 

* p ' „ ■ . ‘ ' . 

• * - . 

volved the gamut of covert action methods, save only covert' mili- 

• . ■ '/ ' . . ■' . 

* * * 

♦ * 

tary operations; and it illustrates, a variety of procedures for 

■ • 1 1 • • • 

, 4 , * , 

* • ' ‘ 

authorization, with- different implications for oversight and con- 

• 1 -* % _ * 

• * r ' ♦ * ' ' ' * • , w > . 1 ’ 

t . r . « 

\ 4 

trol. The judgments of past actions expressed in this case are 

• ■ * 

. r ■ * * 

“ * * 

•framed not for their own sake; 'rather they are intended to .serve : ■ 

* * ' 

* * . * ► * * 

■ 4 * ■ 

as .bases 'for formulating recommendations for the future. 

* ‘ - * " 

. ■ . • * * ' 

The’ basic issues are easily stated: Why did the United States 

4 * 

* 

mount such an extensive covert action program in Chile? Did the 

■ Tfcjf ■■■■■■ ■ ■!< I — ■ m il mi m l ■■ ■ ■ ■ n ■ ■ , ■ - ll* — ■■ ■ 

i * ' * * 

, ‘ ' ’ m * 

perceived threat iustify the covert response? Was it reasonable? 

* * 

* - ’ " 

Was lit proper? Should any of it be done again elsewhere in the 

- ’ * * 4 . 

* * 

world? If so, what and under what circumstances? These -issues , 

* , 

and those listed below run through the pages which follow.. They 

' * • * > * 

_ r • * * 

wi.il be raised explicitly in .a concluding section. . •' 

* - - ■ • ■ • ■ • -. . 

• * 

, • » 

- . 

1. What prompted initial massive covert American involvement in 

4 - * 

a 

* ' 4 . * 

1964? What was ■ the intended result? Was the project .cexp.ee ted 

* . - " ■ - 

' . 

to be a one-time enterprise? ■ . ‘ . • 

' ■ ‘ * * . 

r * »' 

* * * 

* * 

2. What is the effect of large, concentrated programs ©f crxover t; 

* 

T. . V 

• ^ ^ 

political action, such as 1964 or 1970-73? Can tlioy remain 

* ' * ‘ 4 

* 

. *’co.vert”? What are the costs if they do not? Is their tost 

. - ‘ 

% , * * 

justified even if they do remain secret? *■ ..Arc they jpruap-er 
% 

+ ■ 

■ * 

given the United States' international treaty ’ ccmmiitnients or 
1 * _ • 

. ' ■ * 

. .sense of international relations?. . • .. 

* * ■ , . * 

3 . What is the effect' — on the recipients, on ChH.a.an •sarexety and 

1 * J 

• ^ - * • 

.American institntions--of covott projects W-hildh ©mtitmuc lover 


many years? 
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* ■ * 

What are the effects of .clandestine relationships, such, as 

■ 

* 

-those arising in .counterintelligence , which are not labeled 

i ’ * ■ 

' * 1 * * ‘ . » 

' . i* * . 

covert action"? Can. those be distinguished from projects 

J f ■ ‘ ■ i 

■ - ■ . . . ■ * * ‘ ^ . 

.defined as "covert action"? • . ‘ ‘ ; . 

- ■ . ■ ■ ■■ ■' ■ ' ■_ 
What were the effects, both abroad and at home, of the rela~‘ 

* m * 

9 / t . " H 

tionships which developed between intelligence agencies and 

' * - 1 * , 

, r‘ ' 

American -based multinational companies. ‘or other private Ameri 

> ■ if m. _ r *~‘" m ' r w 

■can groups? • ■ ■ ■■■" .. " . 

' * * - - - ’ V ■ ’ P 

-■ — . . * 

. - ■. - , ' „ 

Were the mechanisms for assessment and control of major cov- 

* ' 

ert action adequate: within the respective agencies, es- 

■ - • • ■ . . ■ . . ■ .. • 

pecially the CIA; among the agencies and the Department of 
- . 1 ’ * ,, 1 ' . 

' . ’ . ' ’ ’ , 

State; and on the’ President 's behalf? .In what instances .and 

f 

W 9 ' 

O T.-r/Tk“ o ✓‘vn Ci c - ■n- o-t t -ti ■ 1- *7 

i„ LUwoi — uLuviicuu-odio T 

‘ 1 * A 

Were there adequate procedures for . authorization and control, 

both within and .outside the intelligence ' agencies , for sensi- 

* 1 

. tive clandestine endeavors not labeled ."covert action"? : - 

¥ 

n * ' | 

Was Congress informed of and consulted about the various mar 

; jor covert action programs? What was its role with respect 

* * , . ■ M ■ - : . 

, . r h _ 

' ^ - A 

.'to important projects not identified as covert action? 

* - > ' ■ 

4 ' , ' * 

If the United States decided to foresv?ear major covert ac- 
tions but maintain a "capability" |to perform them, of what 

, * 

■ ■ . 4 ’ ' r 
* ' ^ " + 

would that capability consist?'. Does the Chilean experience 

1 ' 1 \ 

^ i 

contain relevant lessons? . - ; ■ 




' C - . Historical Background to Recent United States-Chilean 

' ■ Relations • . . • - • ' • • 

• * . . , ■ . . , v , , . 

•" * *. • *• ■*..*-*,»* 

* - * . **, -.*■ 

1. Chilean Politics and Society : An Overview - ' 

* ^ i . .M*^r ♦ ' * 

* . ' , i 

* . * - - . 

.Chile has, historically, attracted far more interest . in ■ Latin . 

* * * ■ _ ” m 

9 . * 1 . . * ■ 

* * " * * * » 

■* . • , . . , * 

Acperica and, more recently throughout the world/ than its . remote.'- 

• . ■ '■ . • * 

geographic position and' -scant eleven, smi-i lion population would at 

* ‘ * ■ • i ■ *- 7 ^'* - ’ < , ■ 

‘first suggest. '• ‘ tiM? . ■ . 

■ > , : v '<4 . . ... 

■ _ * ^ ^ ■ - “V . r- ' - ^ . -, ' - . . ... ' * , 

i-. ■ ■ . • > .V - - ■*. - -- ■ - • ■ . * ' 

Chile s history has been orie/.oftiy markable continuity in 

• • v/ / .'L.iti.y':- ' ' ■ . *„VV - '■ ■ - ... 

•.'">* • '■■■." ■ - : . 

civilian', (democratic rule. Fromlin'depei:dehce in 1818 through 


* * p ; S. - * 


the military coup, d’etat of September, .1-973 Chile underwent only 

- * « 1 * t t ■ 

* * „ . * * • ■ ■ 

four’ brief interruptions of its democratic tradition. The first 


three of these interruptions predated .the. 1932 Great. Depression. 

/ ■* 

. * + * * * - 

* , * . * - 

* • - , 

From -.1932 until 19.73, constitutional rule in Chile' was unbroken. 

• , ,■ . , 

* , » » 

* * * * ' , 

Chile defies ‘ simplistic Forth American' stereotypes of Latin 

■ . . , ‘ * ’ ’ • 

* • ■ * * 

America. With more’ than two thirds of its - population living in '- 

‘ - , - * * 

* i : * 

* , , * 
m _ 

cities, and a 1970 per capita GNP of $760, Chile is one of the 

* * , * * 

p * * 

. 

most urbanized and industrialized countries in Latin America. 

* . - ‘ " 1 

• * * 

* . ‘ * . 1 
* . * * * 

Nearly all of the Chilean population' is literate. Chile has an 

. • • .••• . 

advanced social welfare bureaucracy, though one not necessarily 

* * * ' . ’ J 

reaching the majority; of the poor until popular participation be- 1 

* * 

' < , 4 ‘ 

' » * - 

gan-to be exerted in the early 1960's.'. Chileans are a largely 
♦ * 

* ■ > 

integrated mix of indigenous American with European immigrant stock 

* * ■ " ' * - . . 

Until September 1973,' Chileans brokered their demands in the bi- 

i ' " , * t . 1 

-cameral parliament through a multi-party system and through a 

« • . , * 

» 

L • . , 

plethora of economic, trade union, or more recently managerial and 

i ‘ 1 

, ’ i * i 

- * * 

-professional associations. ’ , . .■ 
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■ ' -2. . U.S. Policy Toward Chile . .. _ 

* ■ . " • '* ** • 

% . ■ * ■ 

The history of United States policy toward Chile followed the 

• . ■' • ■ . ■ ’ ' • . " . 

patterns of United States diplo.matic and. economic interests in the 

* * * * 

* , 

hemisphere. In the same :year that the United States recognized 

* - * ■ " • * - 

• i . ■ ■ 

' * * ' ' * * « 

. » * * 

Chilean independence, 1823, it also proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine 

' 1 : ■ . . ■ . 

* ■ ■ • 5 ■ ■ M 1 ,, • . • . • 

This unilateral, policy pronouncement of Jt he United' States was ' 




directed as a- warning towa'fd^rIya^.f£uf^pean powe: 


powers not to inter- 


fere in these internal political* of thi^ hemisphere. 

* ' * " , ^ 

The' U.S. reaction to Fidel Castro * s rise to power suggested 

4 * .* r • 

*. .. ' - • 

' ' « , • k * 

that while the Monroe Doctrine had been abandoned, the principles 

♦ ' * * ' 

; which prompted it were still alive. -Sastro’s presence spurred a-, 

* 

, • f * 

*.r ( 

new United States hemispheric policy with special significance for 

« • * • . * . " * 

' . ■ _ • .■ ‘ _ ■ ■ ■ 

Chile--tne Alliance for .Progress. . There, was little disagreement 

m * a. ~ ’ m 

* , * , ‘ • 

* " * i 

* . * * 
either at the end of the Eisenhower Administration of at the be- 

„ m - - 

* * 

- _ * k • 

ginning of the new Kennedy Administration that something had to 

* ’ • . • . 

■ . • . , ■ . 

- i * * 

be done about the alarming threats Castro represented to the sta- 

- l • * * 

* 

, * , ' • 

bility of the hemisphere. • 

• ‘ ■ * * . - ' - . * ' . * 

* * ' ( , . ■* * * 4 

The U.S. reaction to the new hemispheric danger--communist 

* • - . * . 

■ r w ‘ ' ' * • 

revolution--evolved into a dual policy response. Rampant malnutri- 

* * 

, - , • * • 4 

# j • * 

• tron, illiteracy, hopeless housing conditions and hunger for the 

* *. . 

• ■ * ' 

vast maj.ority' of' Latin Americans who were poor: these were seen 

4 * ' v 

t 4 

•m 4 . * 

as communism’s allies. By that logic, loans to national develop- 

* • 

- 4 

ment plans with social components , and at least a verbal preference 

# * 

. . * 

4 • 

for civilian ■ reformist regimes, would help to prevent the appear- 

I m 

1 , ' , * 

* • 

« * 

ance of another Fidel Castro in our hemisphere. 

. 

* * * * 
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But there was another component in U.S., policy toward Latin ; 

* * i 

' 1 ■ ' H 

America. Counterinsurgency techniques were developed to combat • 

• . ' . . • • .• . "• 

.urban or rural guerrilla insurgencies.. Development could not, ’ 

* _ - ’ j i + ■ - 

’ ■ t 

overnight, cure the social ills which were seen as the breeding 

* . . 

.. ■ . ’ 

ground of communism. New loans for Latin American countries in-' 

r ■" . ’ * * 1 

ternal national development programs would take time to- bear fruit. 

' _ + 1 P " ^ F ■ " 

T ' -x 1 

In the meantime, the communist . threat would continue. The vicious' 

. ■ * . 

circle. plaguing the logic of the Alliance for Progress soon became 

* ' -H ' ' * P , 

' * h ‘ ‘ . 1 1 ■ / 

apparent. In' order to eliminate the short term' danger of communist 

■ * ' * . - , - : - 

subversion, it was often seen as necessary to support Latin Arneri- 

* . . * H . * 

can armed forces, yet frequently it was those very same armed forces 

* • . • . 

who were helping to freeze the status quo which the Alliance sought 

■ ' ' " - - ■. - ■ 7 . - 

to -alter. - ' /■ .- \ . ' 


-. Of all the countries in the hemisphere, Chile was chosen, to 

■ . . | ■ » 

r + 

4 " * 

become the showcase for the new Alliance. for 1 Progress. - Chile not 

* 1 

only had the extensive bureaucratic infrastructure to plan and ad- 

' , " * x 1 

minister a national development program; it also had stubbornly 

* F , ■ 1 * 

persistent historic symptoms -of flirting with communism. In the 
years between 1962 and 1969, Chile received well over a billion 


dollars in direct United States aid, loans and grants -both included. 
Chile received more aid per capita than any country in the hemis- 
phere. Between 1964 and 1970, $200 to $300 million in short-term 

* 

lines of credit was continuously available to Chile from private 

n 

— . - * ' 

American bank's. ■ ■ ' . ... - 
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dlddiidhs marked th'© fourth einve Salvador All end e 


- ' ■ ■ < ' 

^ * * * rf-. * • # • ( t ■ i 

Ka-d been- €Ke GK-ifean lot tigg ■ <S£fidid&f!& . £$t the presidency . His 



nsri-irty 


pt'tSgi'am- we£® 


istr • to 


> i ■ 

ear. voters 1 Els 


' r * ” * 

fla If dim was dimliaf in- alt three elections::; efforts- to redistrib- 

* ■ ■ ' ’ ‘ * , * . , . , 

indorse and reshape the Gh-iiean • feesnofiiy , beginning with the na- 
fidnaliiatioh df majdi industries., ' especially the .copper companies ;• 
grda&iy expanded agiaiian ¥&£&¥§&$ 4fsd\ expanded relations with, so- 
'^iaiidf and ddHrSenisf.’ eeiinttieg,. ' ' ' •■ '.'■ . . •’. 

* * m * 

' ' ■ ■ • . 

Aliened was §fi& §1 fetsf In thg 1953 elections. His 


prineipie 


» m * 

were Jorge Aiegg&ndrf , a conservative , and 

' - * 

EStiared Firei/ the tandidate ©£ the newly~formed Christian Demo- 

* . 1 i 


gratis ’Par&y ; whiefr g&iYb&nasa a|sin§£ ths traditionally centrist 

■ . ■ * ■ ■ ■ 

- * * * 

Radieal Party; • All-bride 1 ? g S.& 1. i- 1 i Qfi wag an uneasy alliance, com- 

’ 1 * ' t 

■p&§€3 pfindipally ©f the §6©ia list and Communist Parties, labeled 

* * - . 

th§ Popular Action Fight (FPtAP) . Allende himself was a moderate 

* %■ * 

- * ► * 

V^ithiri hit ibtialiSt Patty j \vhigh, however , was more militant than 

i 4 * 

feH§ 613-line Ebnimunitt Patty.. . • " • . . - '•■ 

i * ' . J . 

* . r L . 

*, * 

Alithdt finith&d se.e©hd t© Altss&ndri in the 1958 election by 


!•§§■ fehatl 3 pUft&ht ©t th© v©te -. Neither candidate received a 

* * 4 

r f 4 

* . § * 

'Sid.jSiity k ©fid th© Chilean G©ngr©ss voted Alessandri into office. 

• ’ - ■ ** _ 

t.f Alltnde had ¥6©©a.V©d tli© v©t©S whieh xoent to a leftist defiroclkted 

• 1 * 

- *i * 

- t ' - . 

^fiU&t--V}h© fUUUiVUd £>©f©©ftt ©>£ the votes- -ho would have woa’ 

A £ 1 d* 


' - . “ ; * 

■ ThU Alu-S-S&hdfi gbVbthhfeht l<5St .popnlatilty otering its tcaascnre.. 
t iS iikivi'i witvi -it \$k$h t ^ t2n<e 1$)®>U 


-%4 


* * 
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and 1963/ municipal elections. The FRAP parties made significant 

■ . . ' ' * * . i * ' , ; 

gains, and the Christian Democratic. Party--to the left of. European 

* . * • ■ 

S@ti.al democratic parties--steaclily increased its share of the 

♦ • * , • 

* • , , , 

t ■ i • i 

electorate until, in the 1963 elections, it became the largest 

* ’ 1 , * * t V 

* p * * * * * , 

' * . ' « *. ■ . 

single party. : " .. \ ■■ 

.. . • .. • .■■■■•■ • . . 

■. . The 1964 election appeared to be as three-way race. Frei was 

* * * ■ 

« - ■ . * * 

. ‘ * ' * • 

: en.ee again the Christian Democratic candidate , and the parties of 

-• ^ ■ 

the left' once again selected Allende as their candidate. The gov- 

* , . * * - * 

* ■ ., ' ■ i ■ ■ • . 

crning coalition, the Democratic Front, chose Radical Julio Duran 


ea their candidate. Due, in part, to an adverse election result 

* . k 

. • 

* * * 

in. a March 1964 by-election in a previously conservative province , 

* * * * * ' * , 

* * ' * " 

•the .Democratic Front collapsed. The Conservatives and Liberals, 

- * '■•+*. * 

reacting to ’the prospect of an' Allende victory, threw their sup- 

• # 

• . 

port to Frei , leaving Duran as the standard-hearer only of the 

Fodiicol Forty-.. • i-F 

. * * * * * 

• After Freils sma;sbing majority victory,, in which he received. 

* - * 

' ' ■ ( ' ■ * * ■ . 1 

Si percent of the vote,, he began to implement what he called a 

- . * ' .♦ - - . 

’^revolution in. liberty That included agrarian,, tan and housing 

• . *_'*■*'■ 

k. ‘ 

1 % * * 

To deal with the America® copper companies „ Frei proposed 

■ . ’ * ' *• 

' ''^MilcoiCiitCvtiQ.n. „ w .’ by which the* state would purchase majority awn-- 

• in; order to> esereise control. mad’, stimulates output.. 

■ » * . ^ ‘ ^ 

Froils, refo-rms-,,, while intpatessive,, fell, s&oarfc of what he had 

t. 

pionvisod].. lOicdking; a. majority^ &» COngtess „ he was caught between 

• ' i ’ 1 

• , 

Uhft; IRAl?’ i^iirties,, which demandled: esitreme? measure's;,, and! the-, right-/ 

* * 

% ' - 

wJi.Q) w.'iiUl^h.eldj suimoairti from; Ehei.. iim ordhrr to force' a compro- 

■ * 

* ■ 

„ i 

Uliso- QP; the- agfaslaiJi ttsfoasui; i&siii£’.. Fireii "s. relations- with the 
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* * 4 I ^ 

United States were cordial / although. he pursued an independent . • 

* 

* . ' , *. * ' - . . 

.foreign policy, establishing diplomatic relations, with the So- • 

t * * * * * 

* I 

* i . *• > % 

♦ ♦ ^ * 

viet Union soon after his election. The Frei government , like its 

* • * *- * 

* * • * t 

predecessor suffered losses of popularity during, its tenure. The 

: ‘ . ’ . . ;v * ' ** ' *■ 

Christian Democrats' vote fell 


cent in 1969 


' frorii .' A3 percent-, in 1965 to '31 per- 

. ' -f' * . • .. e ' • * * • . " - * . 

v,. l; £*&*?&** ■ '** • • ' 

av' f h * 4 '1 07 0 - o 1 p’p 1“ i-'rrn c .■ • * 



elections 

‘ .v * 
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. • II. THE RANGE OF COVERT ACTION IN CHILE 


A. "Covert Action" and Covert Action 



1 

+ 

P 


This study is primarily concerned with what is labeled 'covert 

• M , ■ ' ' 1 p 

■ ■ . 

1 I * ' - ■ . ■ " r 

action" by the Central Intelligence Agency. Covert action projects, 
are considered a distinct category and are authorized and managed 


' ■ , ■■ 
accordingly. But' it is important to bear in mind what .the category 

■ * - ■ A- h . ' ■ . ' ; 

excludes as well " as what' it includes. The Committee's purpose is 

. 

. T . 

■* 

to evaluate the intent and effect of clandestine American activities 

. , _ i 

- - - ■ . . • , 

+ ’ - 1 . , 

in Chile. By that light, activities not labeled "covert action" 

- ' ... 

» 

may not appear to be much different from those falling under that 

■ ^ i ■ ■ 

. formal label. Various sorts of projects may seek the same end: 

influencing political events in Chile. 

» - . * ' ■ ■ , 

:■ The CIA conducts -several kinds of clandestine activity in foreign 

‘ J J 

countries: clandestine collection .of positive foreign intelligence; _ 

counterintelligence; and covert action. Those different activities 

a ■* ■ . 

* ' , * - 

-are handled somewhat -differently in Washington; they are the respon- 


sibility of different CIA officers in the field. Yet all -three kinds 




of- projects may. be intended to- have a positive effect on foreign 

■ • • ’ . ■ .- • • ; 

politics from the U.S. perspective. All three rely on the establish- 

* ■ ‘ - „ . 1 
“ _ . , r . i i 

. -i * 

. , , * 

ment of clandestine relationships' with . foreign nationals , *. 

In the clandestine collection of intelligence, the purpose of 

i ' ” * 

* i 1 ’ 

the relationship is the gathering of information. A CIA officer 

* 

establishes a relationship with a foreign "asset" -- paid or unpaid -- 

' 1 w 

\ 

1 _ 4 

P * M - ' P • i I 

in a party or government institution in order to find out ,v?hat is. 

* i 1 , 

going on inside that party or institution . Yet cveii that kind of 


» 4 - 


* * 
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♦ • 
I - « 


i . ♦ *> 




covert relationship may .have political significance. Witness the 
_ • 

■ # 

’ . - N • 

maintenance of CIA contacts- with the Chilean -military after the 

• * * 

.‘inauguration. of 'Salvador Allcnde: although the purpose was infor-; 

• • ■ ■ ■ i 

* ' * r ■ ♦ ! 

mation-gathering , . the United States -- through the CIA --sustained 

» . * * i - . .* • 

~ • ■ . * i 

.its links to .the. group most likely to overthrow the new President.- 

■ . i . • 

■ i » 

I - 

To do so. was to walk a tightrope: the distinction between collec- . 

* * ' 

■ ^ 1 , ^ ^ . ( 

ting' information and exercising influehce >; was^ inlierently hard to 

- ■ - . * ■ * • t * 

* * . r -% t * * * 

' - * * ■ ‘ V * * ' * , ‘ . 4 { 

maintain. "Since the Chilean military perceived its actions 'to be-, A •- 

* - _ „ m I 

' .. ' * * • •- : ■ ■ . ‘ ■ ■ : ■ 

to 'some degree contingent on the attitude of the U.S. government, 5 . 

... ‘ ' . * " 

' . f 

those possibilities for exercising influence scarcely had to be j 

• ■ .. .. • ' . 

* , ’ > . I t « 

- - i ' - * ♦ . ■ . . 1 - 

consciously manipulated. • 

■ ' > * # • - - ■ ' « 1 

• - 1 

' * • ‘ 

« * » 

’ What occurs under, the rubric of "'counterintelligence" may .be 

* * ‘ ■ . ■ 

* * . * » 

■ 

even more akin than intelligence collection, 'to what is labeled. 

■ 

* • . - * ' 

* • 

’’covert action." The difference between them may be .more one of 


.X 


A. 


* I 


'-V 
, ** 








11,3 


« ■■ 

; 'The purpose of this case study is to describe and assess the 

. ■■ . • . 

ranee of covert U.S. activities which influenced the course of 

■ ■ * ■ * ■ - ■ ■ ■ , 

w ■* . ■ ■ 

political events in Chile. Most of the discussion which follows 

T 

t ^ ^ ' 

is limited to activities labeled and run as "covert action" projects 

■ ■ ■ ■ 

* - + 1 ‘ ' .■ * . 

That category is itself broad. But it excludes certain clandestine 

* ' ' . ■ . * . 

. ’ ■ ■ * - ■ . . 

activities with important political effects : ■; ■ 


■ B . Covert Act i on in Chile: . Methods - * ' ' • ; 

' ' " ■ ' - 

, i * • . 

If the set of activities labeled "covert action" does not in-* 

" * . . - * . ' 

elude all -clandestine American efforts with political effects, that 

► * # i ■ L 

• . r ' , * T ^ 

set is nonetheless broad. U.S. covert action 1 in Chile encompassed 

1 . ■* 

a range - of methods, and affected a wide variety of Chilean institu- 

C * . * . , + - ■ 

’ - 1 1 < * r * 

It included projects .which were regarded as common practice 




- li 


plumbing" -- as well as major efforts called' forth by. special 


circumstances. The following paragraphs will give a flavor of that 

• . ’ ’ • * . 

range. " ■ .. . '■ : - ... . . ; ' • . . . 

* ' . * - * - . 

f ' ‘ v » 

1. Propaganda ' ' • * 


E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 


By volume, the largest covert action activity in Chile, 



E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 




was propaganda 


E.O. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



•It is relatively cheap. In Chile, -it continued at a low level dur- 

' . . * . 

T 1 ’ ' 

ing "normal” times, then -was cranked up to meet particular threats 
. J b . . ■ - “ 1 

or counter particular dangers. • . . ' ' • . 

. The most common form of a propaganda project is simply the • . 

* / * * 

development of "assets" in media organizations who can place articles 

r 

or be asked to write them. The Agency provided to its field Stations 
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• > 


» * 


. • * 


^ , • . • 


several kinds 


of - guidance 


about what sorts of propaganda- to emit. 


J - 


* * < • . * 

For example, one CIA project in Chile supported from one to five . 

■ * « * 1 

. • ■ . '■ * ‘ ' ' 

* * " 

media assets during the seven years it operated (1965-1971) . Most 

■ * * * 

*■ * # 

of those assets worked for a, major Santiago daily which was the key 

. • -. . . ' - 

to CIA propaganda efforts . Those assets wrote articles or -editori 

" > , ■ ' . 

' , 4 i 

I ' 

‘ * ■ ■ ■ * I 

als favorable to U.S. interests, in the world (for example, critici- 

t - * ft 

i ; . ■ . 

zing the Soviet Union in the wake of the Czechoslovakian -invasion) ; 

* * i 

* < \ 4 

suppressed news items harmful . to the United States (for instance 

♦ , * . * 

» * * 4 T * 

* ' 4 1 

• * * . 

* * * 

about Vietnam); and authored articles critical of Chilean leftists. 


. The. covert propaganda efforts in Chile also included "black" 

* * *• 

propaganda -- material purporting to be the product of a particular 

• • - . 

■ - ■ ... . 

individual or group. In the 1970 election, for. instance , the CIA 

used "black" propaganda to sow discord between the Cornmunists and 
* 

* * 

• ‘a * * ft 

the Socialists and between the national labor confederation and 

• • • 

■ • * 

■ + * , . - ^ . * " * - * 

the -Chilean Communist Party. ' • .. . ■ ' . 

- - ^ ♦ . * r * " * 

* . ■ , . * * , * 

In some cases, the form of propaganda was still more direct. 

' * , * - ' -• 

- * , * » 

The Station would finance Chilean groups who erected wall posters, 

* ■ * . “ 

‘t <4 

* * ^ , * . ‘ -t * 

* - « * \ . 

.passed out political leaflets (often prepared by the Station) and 

' 

4 * * . 

* * * ft • * 

engaged in other street activities . Most often these activities- . 

* * * ' 

* - * i * - , 

% 1 • 

formed part of larger projects intended to influence the outcomes 

. ' • • • .. 

m * • * 

m t t ■ 4 , 

•of Chilean elections (see below) , but in at least one instance the 

. • ' - - • ' - ■ • . • 
ft m 

activities, took place in the absence of an election campaign. 

n 1 # a I 

• * , • 

Of' thirty-odd covert action projects undertaken in Chile by 

. . * >. . ' 

* 

the- CIA -between 1961 and 1974.," more than a half dozen had pr-opa-' 

• . ‘ 

■ * * ► 

ganda as their principal activity . ’ Propaganda was. an important 


ft 4 
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• r 


♦ • * • - * . 

subsidiary pare of many more projects. Press placements were 

■ 

.attractive because each placement .might produce a multiplier 

* i ' * ‘ ■ 

effect, being picked up and replayed by media. outlets other than 

% * * , . . 

the one in which it originally .came out. •* ' - h : 


» * ■* 


• * • m m ' 

2.. Support for Media 

* ■ - ■ p 

In addition to buying . propaganda piecemeal the Station often 

* * • 

* i - 

. * * # 

purchased it wholesale by subsidising -Chilean media organizations ' 

- . * * ■ 

" * ■ - * * ' #■ 

friendly to the United States. Doing so was propaganda writ large. 

. ** * . ' - 

, < ■ * 

. 

* 

Instead of placing individual items, the CIA supported --or even 

* * , ■ t m \ , 

• • - J 

• ^ * 

founded- -- friendly media outlets whose- existence’ presumably would • • 

. « * ’ + , * x 

* . ■ * “ " * t 

. , ■ ‘ * ' ’ ‘ ’ - - ‘ - . ■■ * 

have.' been questionable in the absence of Agency support.^ — - — 1- — 7 , 

. ’ . . - . rl E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) ■ 

* * 

r — ”* 1 

a ■ 

• From 1953 through 1970., the Station subsidized wire-ser-. 


in c i 
^ 


» -1 

un lie 



From 1962 to 1970, support was furnished to a right-wing weekly-. 

* - * 

n ’ * + ■ - * 

« * , * 

newspaper. . According to the testimony of former officials support 
* - 
' ' * - ' ** * + \ . 

I W • ,« m i 

‘for this newspaper, was terminated because it became so inflexibly 

. . * * • 

’ " ■* * * * 

.rightist as • to alienate responsible, conservatives.. • 

* ' ¥ * t 1 ' 

, m ( ' r 

■ * 

•By far, the largest -- and probably the most, significant -- . 

* 

* * * * 

instance 'of support for a. media organization was i the money provided 

' ‘ * 

■ 1 i ’ 

1 , m + 

. 1 * . 1 » 

to El Her curio during the Allende regime.' That support grew out 

* , * 

of an existing propaganda project. In' 1971 the Station judged that 

• * * 

i i • ' . 

* * m _ ^ 

•El Mcrcurio, . the most- important opposition publication, could not 
' > • . 

* ' , * 

' 

survive pressure from the Allende government, including interven- 


% j , 
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'i * ' 


* * . 


9 • W 


- . ■ 4 


* * * 

• * , * 


* • 
* • 


j- 


tion in the newsprint market and the withdrawal of government. 

• 1 4 * v _ 

* ' ‘ * - * * 

•advertising. The 40 Committee authorized $700,000 for El Mercurio 

• J " 

' * * 1 • • » 

J • % 

on September 9, 1971, and added another $965 ,000 to that authori- . 

■ • . " * ■ I ■ m 

’ • H • * , t 

♦ # ‘ , ' ■ ■ 

zation on April 11, 1971. A' CIA post-mortem- concluded that El - 

* ' , , . • 1 * * 4 _ t ' . 

* * * ' - * - ‘ 

■ Mer curio and .other media outlets, supported by. the Agency had played 

f > , n " , ■ 

' 1 t 1 » 4 ^ 

‘ * *- , m 

an important role in setting the stage for the September 11,. 1973, 

+ * , 

• . , * f 

* " / •* V . 

. military coup which overthrew Allende'. * •* , *.'• 4 : ' . 


• • 


■ • 

•3. Gaining influence in Chilean institutions and groups 
* . . . . • •. ~ ' 

•. ’Through its covert activities in Chile, .the U.S. government 

: • * . . . - . 

sought to influence the actions of a'wide variety of institutions- 

* * * - - " . * 

' . * . 

' • * . 

and groups in Chilean society. The specific intent of those 

* • * 

* . ' ' * 

■ ' * ' • , ' * 

* ■ 

• m , « 

activities ran the eamut from attenrDtine to influence directly the 

. ■ ■ * J 

+ * * * ■ 

making of government policy to. trying to counter communist or lef- 

* + * ' 

tist influence among organized groups in the society. That most 

• • • " • • • ■ 

. - ^ • • • . * > 

* t * 

of t hese projects included a propaganda component is obvious. 


From 1964 through 1966, the CIA suooorted 

O I * *. 


E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 


E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 


contact into the Chilean Socialist Party. B.O. 13526, section~3 





I 

.0. 13526, section 3 

3(b)(1) 





also the : means by which an early attempt was made to develop an.- 

# * * ’ * 

: * 

• #■ 

. asset within the Foreign Ministry. ’ Later, in 1968, the Agency 

■ • . . ‘ * 

* * 

* * 1 . 

sought to influence Chilean policy through an asset \7ho was a Mini- • 

• i , 

■ • , . - - ‘ ‘ . 

star in the President's Cabinet. ' • . . • 

- p * * 

■ * 

• ‘ 

* _ " _ _ 

Projects begun' v;ith organized groups in- Chilean society had 

■ • 

* • ■ ( i 

• ( ' . 

* _ p , ^ * 

more diffuse, purposes than efforts aimed at government institutions. 

• * ■ . _ ■ 

, * * 

But the aim was similar: influencing the direction of political 


events in Chile. 


¥ * 


■ 
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. Projects were aimed, for example, .at wresting .control 

* " » 

* 

* * 

of Chilean university student. organizations from the 

* * * 

• > - - * • 

. * » 

. ' Communists ; .. . - ■ . ■ ' ' . . 

♦* 1 ' -* ‘ , • - 

« * ( J * 

-- Supporting a women ' s. group active in Chilean political 

#* * ' *** 

. . * ■ ' ‘ . • 

♦ ’* • * 

■ and intellectual life; • . J . * '• • ■ 

* ■ * ■ ** ’ . . • 
t * 

'--’Combatting the Communist-dominated Central. Unica de 

. * ' < . • • 

* * ■ * 

.. . Trabaj adores Chilenos (CUTC) and supporting democratic 

* * ‘ * . • 

• . ‘ * » * ’ 
v * * * > • 

• . \ r .' ■ * * . ■ . 

labor groups ; and i- ' . 

*-•*•*' . . 

* ■ * * 

* • . ■ ■ • . * ■ • ■ • . v ■ ■ . 

-- Exploiting a civic action front group to combat Communist 

* ‘ ' - • 

influence within cultural and intellectual circles, 

p 



p . * 

.5. Major efforts to influence .Chilean elections 



I 


; Covert American activity was a factor in almost every major 

election in Chile in the decade between 1964 and 19/4. In several 

- • ''' ' ' . 

instances the United States intervention was massive. 

* “ * _• 

• p *■,#** 

t * i , 

The 1964 Presidential election was the' most prominent example 

* . ’ ' * * 

. . ■ . ■ . ■ ■ 

M I " 

4 ’ 

4 

of a large-scale election project. : The Central Intelligence Agency 

* * 4 * 

... ... •••••■'• 

spent more than $2.6 million in support of' the election of the 1 . . 

* 1 • 

% " * 

* u ■ . ■ . ■ _ • 

Christian Democratic candidate, in . part to prevent’ the -accession 
.to, the presidency of. leftist Salvador Allende . More than half of 

the Christian Democratic candidates’ campaign was . financed by the . ■ 

1 ‘ ' • 

4 t • 

■ United States, although he was never informed of . this assistance . 

* * 

’ * 

: ■ . - 

In addition, the Station furnished support to an array of pro- 
, ■ 

* ■ 

■ p , 1 p . . 

‘Christian Democratic student ,, women , professional and peasant groups 

. * • 

, . * 

* 

* ' * * i 

'. Two other political parties were funded as well in an attempt to 

4 4 ' * ' • 

, ' ' # * 

pread the vote. . ' . 1 ■ 


r> 


t * * 
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• In Washington, an inter-agency election committee vas.estab- . 


♦ * 


lished, composed. of State Department, White House and CIA officials 

a » ’ ' 

* ’ . * * * t • 

* ■ 

That committee v/as paralleled by a group . in the embassy in Santiago 

No- special task force was established' within the CIA, but the 

■ ■ * • .... 

• Station in Santiago was beefed up. The Station ran an American- •' 

• .a t 4 • 1 • « a 

* . * * * 

m . . . * * • . » * . 

* M • - 

style campaign, which included, polling, voter registration and .ge.t- 

■ * „ * ’ 

• * . * * * 

< , " » • • 

out-the-vote drives, in addition to covert, propaganda. 

4 . • ■ • ( , * t • 

The United States was ■ also involved in the- 1970 Presidential 
« * 

- * . - * * * 

i » * 

campaign. That- effort, -however, was smaller and directed more. at 


preventing Allende's election than at electing another candidate. 

”. .. - . ... 

Nor have U.S. involvements been 1 limited to Presidential cam-' 

. ■ ■ .. 

’■ ' ‘ ‘ ' - : . • ' ' 

paigns . In the 1965 Chilean congressional elections , for instance , 


O 4- ^ f. ^ 
Ci-iU w u. 


n f 1 a v-n rs /-l Kit 
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$175,000. Tlie Station provided covert support to. a number of can- 

* ' . ' \ - ‘ * 41 

di'dates selected by the Ambassador and the Chief of Station. A ■ 

• * * 

CIA post-mortem suggested that the project- did. have. some impact,’ 

. * 

* 

< ■ * * - ” 

•including the elimination of a number of .FRAP .( leftist coalition)' . 

* I. . 

■ 

candidates who' might otherwise have won congressional seats. 

. * \ ‘ ' 

. . 4 
* - * ♦ • * 

■ * * 

• + * * 

'6. Support fo r C hilean political par t ies ■ 

• " • m 

• y 
' * * 

Most covert American support to Chilean political parties was 

■ . , « ■ 

♦ . " f ' 

furnished as part of. specific efforts to influence .election out- . 

** * » « 
• . ■ 

' * i 

comes. However , in several' instances the CIA provided subsidies 

, * - i - 

♦ < 

to 'parties for more general purposes, when . elections were not iin- 

■ * 

* * ■ ■ 

minent. Host such support was furnished during the Allcnde ' years ,. 

t * 

* 

* * 

* * 

1970-1973, when the U.S'. government judged that parties of the 


_ ' * 
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* * # . 


.* \ 

* * 


* . * 


center and ..right might not survive either as 'opposition elements 

■ • • • • . . 

or as contestants in elections several years away. • 

■ , „ ” ¥ 

* * ' * ■ * • - . , 

. . • - ' - 

In a. sequence .of decisions in 1971 through 1973, the 40 Com- • 

/' * - * ^ » * * 
i • + ‘ • 

t - * 

, * > t • * . *.*,-*. 

mitted authorized nearly $4 million for .opposition political par- 

• ‘ # ■ ' . - 

* , * 

ft * * ’ * 

ties in Chile'. Most of this money went to .the Christian Democratic 

• ' • 

. Party (PDC) , but a substantial portion was earmarked for the. National 
* ■- * . . - * 

Party (PN) , a conservative grouping more' stridently opposed- to. the' 

. • • 

•Allende government than was the PDC> A .smaller amount went to the ■ 

i ' ' 

_ ■ ' „ , * + * ♦ ■ 

Radical Party of the Left (PIR) ; which was successfully wooed away . 

• * ' . , » * . 

* - * . ' 

* * • ' ' ■ ■ * 

from the ruling Popular Unity coalition.. ‘ ; v 

..... * - ■ • • - • . - 

* ■ ’ . * 4 , : . . ■ ' ‘ ' 

I « s • '• ■ # 

The funding of political parties on a large scale, in 1970-73 

' ' ' ■ • . ' - 

was not, however, without antecedents, albeit more modest in scale. 

‘ 

. ■ ■ . . • ■ 

- . ' * * * 

Tn H O 9 f- ^ . Crtrir'-! 1 Cv'/M-in J o c c n l:f\ PriiiTrir! hha a *- 

-■ — ^ t-ii v. f cj. JL v-* 4_ ^ ui UW L. i *-H*/ UUihlUi. LLCC^ dCl LUUi X. 

‘ , -* * * ■ ' * - 

* ' W • ’ * * * ■ 

• • f « 1 

zed several hundred thousand, dollars for the effort to build .up the 

, ■ ■ * . • 

■ ■ ♦ w * * 

. * 

PD.C in anticipation of the 1964 elections,. Small authorizations. ' ■ 

- '* . , ‘ 

* ' ■ ■ ’ ‘ * . ■ • * 

. * ' ‘ * 

were made, in 1963 and 1967, for support to moederate elements 


within the Radical Party. 


* * . 


* * . - . ■ 

*7. Support for private sector organizations ’ ■ 

* 

As part of its program of support for opposition elements 

■ ' 1 « 

■ * ■ * 

“ * i * * 

during the Allende government, the CIA provided money to several 

• * ‘ 

* * * ■ ' * " ■ 

• * ’ 

trade organizations of the Chilean private sector . ■ In September 

^ ' • 

, , * 

, 4 ■ ' * 

1972, for instance, the 40 Committee authorized $24,000 in emer- 

■ # " + * 

", * ■ , ■ 1 

* 

• , ' * . " 

gency support for an ahti-Allende manufacturers -association.' At 

* * 

■ * * 

that time, supporting other private sector organizations was con-r 

1 « * 

4 

sidered but rejected because of the fear that thope organizations 


x . 
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• t ' 1 1( ( * 

might. be involved in anti-government strikes. ‘ . 

• . • • . ■ • . 

* * • * ‘ - ' 

. The AO Committee authorized $10Q,000 for private sector ' ' . 

* ' • • . 

■' . - 1 

- ' '• . . ' * - * ' ' « . ■ , # ' 

organizations in October 1972., as part of the March 1973 ejection . 

• . ■ ' • ‘ 

* . * , 1 , ■*•*- 
•project; According to the CIA, '.that money-was spent only on 

. , • m • * * - * * ♦ 

' » * , 

election activities, such as voter . registration drives and get-. 

* ' - * * 1 * * * 

* . * . ' 

* , * ■ » * * 

* . . 

out -the -vote, drives. In August 1973, the Committee authorized 

' - * - , * v * 

* * " . * • > 

* * * 

* - ■ • # , ,i 

support for private sector groups, but disbursement was conditioned 

. ■ » 

' * , ’ * * - 1 * * 

‘on the agreement of the Ambassador and State Department. That agree- 

* ♦ * * , * 

ment.was not forthcoming. • • • •:• ■' 

*- ** 4 * ' ' . * * - - . . 

. ' ■ , . ■ . . * ■ ' ' ■ *. . - 

* . • • - ‘ *-,*•.■ * 

- . • • . . - - 

•- _ * . * 

. ' ’8. Efforts to promote a military coup . ; • • ’ ' . 

• ^ ~ — < — ■ ■ ■ — ' - i ■ ■■■ - ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■■ ■' i i i ■ 1 „ ^ *■ 

* * , ' , ■ 

* 1 w * ' . m " 

; United States covert efforts to .affect the course of Chilean. 

* . .. 

politics reached a peak .in. 1970: the CIA was -directed to under- ■ . 

* *-+ * * ^ * 
take an effort to promote a military coup in Chile to prevent the 
. ' * ^ 

accession to power of Salvador Allende . _ That attempt, the so- . 

* ■ ■ , i . ■ ■ 

• t 

.called "Track II,". is the subject of a separate Committee report 

•*" * i . * 

and will be discussed in section IV belov;. A brief summary here 

* ■■ . \ . *' 

■ • ■ - . ’ ' * 

v;ill . demonstrate the extreme in American covert, intervention in ■ 

* *. * , 

" * ■ » 

Chilean politics. . ■ ‘ .■ .. • .. ‘ : . 

• * * - * - * * * * * 

■ 

» ■ i ■ 

. On September 15, 1970 after Allende finished first in the 
• , 

• l < 

' * * 

.election but before the Chilean Congress had decided the President 

i ' ''S' i • 

between him and Alessandri, the runner-up -- President Mixon met 

* * * * ■ * 

• M • 

* , 

* * ■ 

* * 

v;ith PJLchard Helms, the Director of Central Intelligence, Henry 

> • 

* ' * + 

Kissinger and John Mitchell. Helms was directed to prevent Allende 

• • • 

from taking pov?cr. This effort was to be conducted .■■without the > 
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• 1 


^ • 

the' knowledge of the 40 Committee, the State Department or the 

* » ■ • * ' * * , 

+ * * , . * ’ , « 

• , » • « i * • , • 

* • .. # 

• Ambassador. "■ vV .-•■■■ ;■■■• 

. ' . ' 1 : '. ■■ •• .■ 1 :■ ' . 

. . ■ ' ’ .... 

* * . ’ * * 

It quickly became apparent, that a military coup was the only 

* - ■ * — * 

* * ■ ■ ' ", 

m . , 

► k ^ * 

* - 

• * ' , ■ 

•way to prevent Allende 's accession to power. The CIA established 

i . ’ * * 

' contact with several groups' of military plotters and eventually 


* * 


'•passed weapons, to one group. ' The CIA . knew that the plans of all 

• , « * 

i ■ * ' 

* * ■ . ■ * * 

the plotters began with the abduction of the constitutionalist. 

■ - * * • ■ 

..Chief of Staff • of the Chilean Army, General Rene Schneider., The 

• . m * . • - « - "* 

* > / 

* , * 

p 1 s * 

Committee has received ponf lie ting testimony about whether or not 

, * • ■ 

• * * „ » - * 

White House officials were aware of the coup plans and. the. fact ' 

•that' they all began with Schneider's kidnap. ’ . 

* * ' . - ^ . 

, ' P * 

• On October 22, one. group of plotters attempted to kidnap 

* . • ^ _ , - 4 * 

Schneider, Schneider resisted, was shot and subsequently, died. 

9 # 1 * . * 

* ' 

■ . 

■The CIA had been in touch with that group of plotters but a week 

, * » , * 

* • > 
earlier had withdrawn its support for. the group ’ s specif ic plans. 

. . • • . ( 

■ •/ The coup plotting collapsed and All.ende ..was inaugurated Presi 

* w w * * • 

' , ■ , t * 

dent. After' his election, the CIA and American military attaches 

- 4 -* ■ i 

i 1 * 

maintained contacts with the Chilean. military, ostensibly only. for 

* * ' - • ' % 1 
•* ” x *► * " 

; * • * ■ . 

tne purpose of collecting intelligence. Whether or not in. those , 

. ' . . ■ . • •. 

* • . * * 

.contacts American officials strayed into encouraging the military 

’ * * ' . ‘ ' 

.» , . ' 

to move against Allende; or whether or not the Chilean military 

• - • ■ * 

* • 

took 'encouragement to act against the President from those con- 

U O' 

. . : 

* + * » * _ ^ , 

tacts even though TJ.S. officials did not intend to provide it : 

these are major questions which are inherent in U.S. covert. acti- 

’ i ♦ 

’ ♦ 

* 

vities in the period of the Allende government. ' 

. .' . , Photo Copy 
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C. COVERT ACTION' AND MULTINATIONAL CORPORATIONS . \ ' 

* * , ' <■ * 

• a * • 

^ * 

. . The relationship between the CIA and cooperating corporations 

* * - * 

■ ■ ■ . • . . . . 

is , to the Agency, of the utmost sensitivity. Multinational or . 

■ * u * 

* * 4 ■ 

transnational .corporations have provided significant assistance. 

1 ' fc 

a • • i • ■ 

* 

• 4 * 

* * ... * ' , 

'to the CIA. Company. personnel have provided important foreign 

• ' * ‘ . , « . « * . • « . ' 

* * t 
* * 

► * » . t ■ 

intelligence information to the Agency, based on- their travel and 


expertise . 
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Large corpora-' 


* * ' * - 

, . • * m * 

• ' 

tions have also served as contractors for intelligence collection 
» * ■ • * 

■ 1 * 

. . ( • \ : ' - . 

systems such as the U-2. . . . -. ' 

* * 1 , * ' ' 

'a ' * • % 

I - ' ■ * * ' ' . 

* * * * ■ * ' _ 

• Multinational corporations have also been. used in connection. 

m ' ■ * * < i 

with covert operations.. Their, unique services have been used'; 



E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



• • « 

in addition they have been used, directly or indirectly, to 

— - * ' * 

■ - - , 1 _ * » * 

• do things which they viewed as in the individual interests of the- 

* ' ■ * / * * " ' 

‘ * ' * ' * ' _ ' 

'.corporations themselves. For example, companies haye supported or . . 

* ■ ' - , 

■ 4 p . 

4 • , 

opposed certain political parties or candidates. Such support or 

* * t * • 

* * * r M 
‘ * 4 * * 

. opposition is perceived by the company' to be in its individual- 

* . , * 

• . ♦ « ‘ » * • 

. ' .* ' - ' 

economic interest. ■ • . . ; 

* — ■ ■ * • ** 

■ • . . *-.'■• . - * 

. ' ■ * • 

. The following is a brief description of the CIA's relationship 

*■ 

• . i « - 4 * ^ 

* ■ ' , ^ * 

with such corporations in Chile in the 'period 1963-1973. It . • 

k ■ . ' • * * * 

. - 4 - * . . * * 

♦ * • 

. . ■ ^ 
focuses o‘n the relationship between the CIA and ITT. Not only : 

• I i * * • 

* - * * k 

* • - * . 

. ‘ * ' , 

docs that relationship appear to have been a predominant', one , but 

* # 1 - * 

■ 4 • # 

% ^ ^ , 

'O substantial amount of material was put together by the CIA in 

* * . ■ ‘ * 

« ' * , « 

connection with testimony taken by the’ Subcommittee on Multinational 

— . 4 

1 k ' 

* * * 

Corporations of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The CIA 

• • k • : * k , 

* ** 

‘ . * PhotoCopy 
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' j 


has- been reluctant to allow the Committee to review its files . 

. • * * 

■ . T - 
* * - . 

•on other ' cooperating corporations. Even in regard to the. CIA- 

h , J . _ . ■ 1 ■ 

T » " . ■ 

, ' ' - 4 

ITT relationship the staff has been unable. to secure copies of 

m - ■ ' t * 

■ ■ ’ . . . • ■ ' * * 

documents or even - summaries,. The effort is continuing, with the 

' ’ * * * . 

hope of expanding this preliminary ••rep oft. , •, ■ _■ . 

• . * ' ‘ ' ■ . - .. , . . . 

■1. 196 4 Chilean Elec tions ' ‘ 1 • . ' • 

, n k - - . _ ^ 

J , * . * " . T " 

* " ■ " ‘ 

■ ■■ ■ T 

x ■ 1 m - ■ 

*■ ■ -ft j ■- * 

During the 1964 presidential campaign, representatives of 

* ' ’ + i ' ' - 

- 1 - ' ' 

, ‘ m. *■ 

’r - , + 

multinational corporations approached the CIA. with a proposal 

r - - _ + , ■ ■ > 

to provide campaign, funds to the Christian Democratic Party 

* ‘ ■ 

* r *. . , + ' ' J ... 

. + 

The decision not to accept such funds as well as- other CIA con- 


during that 


campaign _ are 


tacts with multinational corporations 

' J ■* L . 

described in Part IV. ■ .- ■'•■' . • 

-• 2.- ' 1970 Chilean -Elections . - . . - 

* . ■ . ... * ■ ■ ■ ' : ■ - . • 

In 1970, the CIA, other government agencies, and certain 

. r ' 

„ .* . ■ * 

multinational corporations were-. linked in opposition to the candidacy 

¥ r ' 

' ' * ■ ■ 

* ta 

‘ * 

and later the presidency, of Salvador Allende. This CIA-multinational 

* 

connection can be divide’d into two phases. Phase .1 encompassed 

„ ' < ' 

J 1 , r ^ . ■ r , 

actions taken by either the CIA or American-based multinational 

■ ' , . ' - 
companies at a time when official U.S. policy was not to support, 

even. covertly, in any candidate or party in Chile. During this 

* J . 4 ' + 

phase the Agency was, however, involved in a covert "spoiling 

1-1 -i ** ’ ■ *■ p ■■ * 

* 

operation” designed to work against' the possible election, of 

Allende.. Phase II encompassed the relationship between the U.S. 

^ ' ' ' . . 

Government and intelligence agencies on the one hand and multi- 

i t 

- “i 

national corporations and financial institutions 'on the other,- 

a " ■ " * • * 1 . 

■ ' ' r 

I 

after the September 1970 general election. During Phase II it 

* " r - J 

* ■ ■ ■ . . • Photo Copy 
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* t * " * * * 

was government: policy to actively oppose Allende. and -to support 

^ - ' ' " - * ‘ 

' , L . • ■ _ - ■ 

any. opposition elements which might deprive him of, the presidency. 

* ■ " * ' ‘ ■ 

; - : / * 

The government sought the cooperation of multinational corporations 

■ . - ■■■ : • ■ 

* * • • 

in this endeavor. • . : - ' • ... 

3. • Phase I . . • ‘ v ’ ■ ‘ . • 

- * i ■ * , m * ' m > * 

“ * ' _ ' * " ^ ' * * , + b ’ 

' ‘ _ > . 1 ** . . . ' 

' -A number of multinational corporations were apprehensive 

- . . ’ ’ : . ‘ ' „ . . 

- * " ' ' 

about ■ the possibility that Allende would- be elected President of 

1 * 

* r ' * 

m * 1 F r 

Chile. Allende had, in many public announcements, indicated his 

■ ’ . * ' „ ' , ' , 

intention, if elected, to nationalize certain basic industries 

* , - + ‘ M 

* J • , 

* * 

and to bring under Chilean ownership such service industries as 

t ■ _ ‘ 

■ - 4 

* 

the national telephone company, which was at that time, a ‘subsidiary 

- 1 4 

* - - , - — 

■ ■ V* 1 * 

of . International Telephone and Telegraph, Inc. • • • -.* - . 

* * 1 ‘ V* * » * L 

“ * , . * * ' ' • . 

L . 1 1 . . ■ , ■ ■ " V 

In 1964, Allende had been defeated and it was widely known 

, " * _ - ’ . ' - u ' 

f * * ‘ ■ J 1 - 

both' in. Chile and within the circle of American multinational corpora- 

m * 

. ■ ' - : 

tions having significant interests in Chile, that Allende's opponents 

k ^ 

‘ t , * , 

•were supported by the United States Government. John McCone, a member, 

. . • . ' - • . - . ... 

of ITT's Board. of Directors in 1970, knew. of the significant American 

. * * * 

government ' involvement in 1964 and of the offer of assistance made 

■ - . ■ ■ ■ ■ . , • • ■ . . ■ • . 

r * ' * 

at that time by American companies. Agency documents indicate that 
.McCone informed Harold Geneen, ITT's Board Chairman, of these facts. 

* a k ■ 

■ r J 

f ■ 

Leaders of American multinational corporations with substantial 

* . • - - * 

f ’ - + 

■ + 

■* t 

interests in Chile, together with other American citizens concerned 

» * ‘ »' 

* * T * t 

T ♦ 1 1 

about what might happen to Chile, in the event of an Allende victory, 

■ v 

■ j • 1 i 

. ■ ' < i ‘ 

contacted U.S. Government officials in order to make their f .views 

* 

knov:n. Specifically, Donald -Kendall-, the Chief Executive Officer 

L ' ■ * * . ■ * 

1 ■ ' r l + 

of Pepsico, Inc., introduced Augustin Edwards [the owner of the 
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influential El Mercurio newspaper chain] to both Attorney General 

'• - • ' . • 

* ( . # 

Mitchell and Henry Kissinger. Kendall regarded Edwards as an 

important and knowledgeable Chilean who might be able to provide 

* ■ * • 

1 . * 

• > < > ■ ■ 

* " ‘ * * 

information to the American government ■ on the situation in. Chile. 

4 > 

* * " _ ‘ ’ 

■ In July 1970 the CIA Station Chief in Santiago met with 

* 1 * " * ' '■ • * . * 

’ * * 

h ' T 1 * 

■ * • * 

A ' * ’ 

representatives of ITT and, in a discussion of the upcoming election 

’ ■ . • - ’ ■ ■ . ' ■ 

* * * * 

* * ' ■ 

* 

indicated that Alessandri could use financial assistance. The 

* 1 * • * - ‘ 

; * * ■ ■ - * ' *■ * ■ ' ‘ *. 

* * ♦ * * 

-Station Chief further suggested the name of an individual Who 

■ 4 * i . ^ 

' = .... - ' ' . 

could- be used as a secure . channel for getting these, funds to the 

* * * * * • 

•• • ' • ■ . ■ . • ... • .■ •• * ' .. . 

Alessandri campaign. ' : 


■ ‘/Shortly thereafter John McCone telephoned Richard Helms. / . . 

* ■ * * * < 

• * , . * - 

,, * 

* ■ , * ' * * 

As a result of this call a meeting was arranged between the Chair- 

* \ * . * 

* • * w 

* * 1 • 

* ■ * 

man of the Board of ITT and the Chief of the Western Hemisphere 

* ■ * * . 

a * < 

* ’ ■ " ‘ * ' , 

-Division. of the CIA. According to a CIA memorandum, Geneen offered 

* * 

a. ’ ' 

• * , ■ - t , 

: to make ’ available to the CIA $1 million 'to be used in support of-.. 

* * * \ m 

• '* ■ * • • * * ■ . 

' • .■ • 

the. Alessandri campaign. This offer. was not accepted. The memoran- 

* “ 1 * * • . 4 

dum indicated further that CIA‘ s advice was sought with respect to 

* - . 1 

* . . 

an individual who might serve as a conduit of ITT funds to the ‘ 

■ ' ■ * * * 

* 1 ■ * , 4 i 

" * * * * . ' 

Alessandri campaign. • ■.-> . ; ■ 

* * * •/ ' 

* T ‘ * 

* " - “ ’ • * 

The CIA confirmed that the individual in question was a \ 

♦ * * * * 

■ * ( ’ • 

.. reliable channel which could be used for getting, funds to Alessandri' 

• * * 

* * 

• • • • ■ • • 

A. second ‘channel of funds from ITT to a political party opposing. 

*" ‘ ' • 

. Allende, the. National Party, was developed. following. CIA advice 

t , 

4 - 

as. to a secure funding mechanism utilizing two CIA assets in Chile. . 

» • ■ * 

v - ' •. 

These assets were also receiving Agency funds in connection with 

t * + * ■ p * 

the spoiling" operation. '• . 
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, • . . . . ■ . 

. During the period prior to the September, election , ITT- repre- 

* i , 

♦ ■ * i 

* • • ■ ' . # ■ ' * 

* * * * 1 ' * 

; sen thrives met frequently with CIA representatives both in Chile 

‘ - . ' * . ' . . ; . ■ 

* m * * * " 

. • . ■ 

•and i.n the United States and CIA ndv'ised ITT as to ways, in which 

* * - ' * - ■ . # * * *. 

« ■ 

■ ■ • " * * 

•' - it might safely channel funds both to the Allessan.dri campaign 

* < t * ' 1 

- 

* . 

and to -the National Party. CIA was kept informed both as to the 

i * * 4 , - * 

; . * r * . _ 

* - ’ ■ . ' . 

extent ."and the mechanism of such funding.' Eventually- at least .■ 

* ' ' 4 - ' * " ' * * ' 

$350,000 was passed by ITT to this campaign. - • - • : 


4 . 


rhase 'II 



i ' 

i 

i 

f ' . 


* ... Following the September .4 election the United States 

» , - - - # 

• government adopted a' policy of ' economic pressure directed against 

*• » ' + * * m 

* * „ * ■ . ' * * 

■ . , - . ' 

Chile -and in. -this connection sought' to' "corral the influence of. 

. • ' ■ . - • • 

* * . * t 4 

Geneen" on other American businessmen. Specifically, the State 

• Department was directed by the 40 Committee to contact American 

* ' * - ’ . ' ♦ 

* * ■ 

» * * i m 

businesses -having interests in Chile to see if, they could be ■ ■ 

• - - - " : 

• * 

induced to ta.ke actions which .-would further the American govern- 

M . 

' * . ‘ 5 

■ f ' 

men t s policy of intervention in Chile.' .There is no indication •' 

* ' ’ * ' * ■ * ' 

* - ... « 

• * * * 

* ' " _ , V 

that representatives of the CIA ever met with any American corp- 

. 

1 * " * _ 4 

' - * 

■ oration other than ITT in this connection.* Although a number 

• ' : - b 1 ' ' ■ 

' . * ’ - ... ‘ 

*> . . , 4 

of meetings were held by representatives of American multi-. 


* * 


nationals having business interests in Chile, the. evidence is 

* * , ■ * 
•scanty and -inconclusive as to what actions were undertaken. as 

.' •• ' • 

, ft • * 

a result .of these- meetings -and which, if any, businesses , other 

* i 

4 

4 

than ITT supplied money to individuals in Chile to be used in 

* ' * ' , t ' . 

* * , . ’ * . ► 

anti-Allende efforts . \ . .. . . . . . 



t * / _ 

, At one of these mceti.ngs, on September -29 , William 13roc, Chief 
of tin! Western Hemisphere Division of the CIA met with Edward 
Corrity of I.TT. Broc sought to have ITT involved "in a more active 
'•'ay'^in Chile. -According to CIA document!; "l'TT took note of Mr. 
broe's presentation on economic warfare 'but did not respond to -it 

in ;m ■ active way." ’ Photo Codv 

' from 

Gerald R, Ford Library 
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J ■ * 4 * 4 ' ■ 

... . One institution in Chile which was used in a general anti--. 

• ‘ * * * % 

* ■ - l 4 . • 

4 . 

■ * ' . ' * • 

Allende effort' was the- newspaper -chain K1 Hcrcurio. Both the 

^ * t . . 

* 

United States government and ITT- we're funneling money into the 




hands of individuals associated with the paper 
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, * * " . * * 

A great deal of- testimony has been taken or the above mat- 

■ * i * * 

■ * i . ‘ t l • ’ * 

■ ' * , .4 

4 ♦ > • * •* • • 

*■ ■ 

ters, initially before the Subcommittee on Multinational' Corpor- 1 ' 

at'iohs and more recently in (connection with the- Track II Chile 
' . . ' • • - • ■ ' . . • ■ . • 

• ■ ’ * • . - ■ ' - ■ ^ 
operation. The new material which may be developed here for the 

• first time essentially would- involve the degree of cooperation ■ 

# • ♦ • f * . • 

* ‘ ♦ • * * 

. 4 * ‘ - , * - 

* # * / .* - - . * • - * 

between the CIA .and ITT in the period prior to the .September 1970 
•. . . * - ■ ’ ' . . ’ ' ■ • 

'election. A question central to this .inquiry .is whether .at ‘.a time 


■when the policy of the American government was neutrality and non- 

* - • ' ' * - 

, ■ ■ * 

* • 4 ■ 

■ ' ♦ ■ 

assistance to particular candidates or parties, even covert, .the 

• * * - 

- ■ 1 4 ■ 

, 4 4 ' * * _ t 

Agency was acting on its own to undermine that policy by- an 

* " * f 

* * m * 

• • * * ■ v 

improper level of encouragement and assistance furnished to I-TT 

i - ' 1 ■ ^ ’ - • 

» * ' ■ - 

in '.its. covert financial support of the Allessandri campaign. 
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HI. CHILE: ASSESSMENT AND AUTHORIZATION ' . ; \ ' • * * . 

■ — ■ "*■ — - ■ - — , — '■ — - — ■ — *■ — — . — - — - — ■ 1 ■■ . * . 

i» 

' * , * . 

A . . Intelligence, Estimates and Covert ■ Action . ’ . • ' ! 

* 1 » ' t , • - \ ■ - „ 

* 1 ' ' r 

■* The intelligence community produces several kinds of assess- 

. - - ‘ 

* * _ 

ment.s for policy makers . Of these, the most, important are National 

. 1 , i ' ‘ J , 

■ * ' ' . “ * * * 

- ' " , ‘ ^ ♦ 

Intelligence Estimates (NIE 1 s) --j oint , agreed assessments of for- 

- - ' - . ■ . ■ - 

eign politics and capabilities--produced by the U.S. intelligence 

* * - ■ 1 t 

r ‘ ^ . - • 

’ T 1 1 < * 
community. This section; based on a review of NIE's and other in- 

, « * 

, * "i ■ * * * - 

telligence memoranda* regarding Chile written during 1969-1973, 

- - . . r ’ ‘ ’ , * - 

4 ■ * * 

compares the sequence of covert actions authorized duritag that pe- 
/ . ’ - •- . 

riod with’ the intelligence community’s best estimates of what an 

‘ - ■ * + 

. ' ' ‘ ’ , ■ 1 . 

Allende government signified for U.S. interests, - . . • • 

- ^ ‘ " * * 

- , " * * 

. . * - * ■ , * J p 1 # 

.’.'NIE's are approved by the United States Intelligence Board, 
(USIB) ; dissenting agencies can register footnotes. Prior to 1973, 

' P - - H 

- - * « 

a formal Board of National -Estimates supervised the . production of 

* „ ’ * ‘ 

* . ■ * 

drafts by a special -Office of National Estimates . In .1973, that 

j “ * 

■ ► ■ t 

structure -was replaced by a system of National. Intelligence Offi- ■ 

* > 

* - * ’ t 

-cers (NIC! s) , senior analysts drawn from the CIA and other intelli- 


* t 


gence ’agencies. , ^ • ■ ••• 

k 1 ■ * 

There have been persistetnt criticisms of NIE's, and many of 
these remain with the new structure: the documents arc. least-common 

i . . . ► f . 

' . 1 

* * 

denominator compromises and thus are of. little value to policy mak- 
ers; they are oriented toward short-range predictions rather than 


* 

* These include Intelligence Mcmorartda produced by the CIA's Of- 
fice. of Current Intelligence (OCI) and Intelligence Nolos pro- 
duced by the State Department's Bureau of In telligence ami Re- 
search (INR) . ■■■•.'• 
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r * 


■ 4 


• I. 


». * 

longer-run assessments. Another criticism deals not with the. NIE's 

» - # * * 

• - ■ • 

themselves but with 'their, use -or -abuse : It ’ is charged , that policy 

* - 

* , . # 

* _ 4 

makers Ignore NIE's or consult them. only when estimates confirm 

* 

► ' . r 1 * > * 

*** ■ ' * * t f 

* ** ■ • * ■ 

their pre-existing policy preferences v.. v..". 


# * 


* *• 


1. The Chile NIE's v ,'V.' '.I' . - 

tan ' I_ * """" U + * * * * * * ► * * - - 

• ■ ' ' Between 1969 and 1973, five NIE's 'were produced., one in each 

' - - . _ ’ , ' * • ‘ - * 

* * * * *• • 

‘ 0 ■ . * * * ; ► - ' » ' 

year- In August 1970, one month before Allende won the September' 4 

* * * * ‘ * . * 

■ - * , ’ r _ - * - 

m * - ■ . * 

presidential election, the intelligence community predicted the 

- * * . , 

• a . t * , 

• * * ta * 

*■ * * , ' ■ . * 

following likely policies and goals of an' Allende . administration :* 

♦ ■ * * ’ * ' 

» * i *• » • • 

« * - _ * * W m * _ 

' * - ' •* 

•• a. An Allende government would move, gradually and cautiously, 

* m i *i — — ■ ■ M |, , - M t ij_i-u_b. __ ii-. ■ ■ - _ . - - r»i i .. . m - lu MM , _ - r-— 

P m t , , » " . • 

* * - * 

' * * * 

to . establish an authoritarian Marxist state in Chile. To do. this, 


r\ o r;7p ill A 

v / Kj jl, 


/*! 1 A . , 

l\x._ 


se ek tro d-estrov , n-fiutralL z: e.< or jah.t.ain the ■ supnort 

” — * ' 1 *+ - 1 — — — — ta m n . ■ ' ■ ■■ ■ ! n ■ ■■ i ii ■ i .■ ' «_ . ». - ■ * * — - -* - it 


of the various groups and institutions which might block his prog- 

ress . Later NIE’s on Chile did note that the opposition to Allende 

» ^ 

* ♦ , * ' m • , - 

< * • ' ' • 

• * f 

in Chile ,was facing ■ certain problems. However, a 1971 Chile NIE 


♦ * 


. 'stated that the consolidation of Marxist political leadership -in .. 

* * * ‘ 

Chile was not inevitable. A 1972 NIE noted that. the traditional 

' 

* ,4 

4 I 

• political system in Chile .continued to demonstrate remarkable • 

• ' ' 

• resiliency’. Legislative, student, and trade union elections con- 

• 4 1 ' > ■ 

. tinued to take place in normal fashion, with pro-government forces 

. . • ' ' ' • • • . 

J , * 1 i 

accepting the results when they were adverse. In - addition, opposi- 

* ' ' ‘ * 

•tion news media had been able to resist government .intimidation and 


* 


. . - ■ ' ■ ■ * 

- 1 ' , * 

* • 

These predictions were made by the intelligence community in 

response to National Security Study Memorandum (NSSM) 97. That 

c i e *7 A VI r p * 


T J r rn * \ ■■■ as m a- w ^ 

response . grev; out of a 1970 NIE. 


* * 


* * 
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4 - JL l~ . ^ 


|* J ' 


■ * 


* • 


' * 


• * 


' ^ ' a * • 

. persisted in denouncing the government. The .1972 NIE concluded 

* * < | , 

* » * ’ . *' : 

• that the most likely course of events in Chile for the next year 

* * * 

or so would be moves by Allende toward slowing the pace of his 

T * * * a * t • * 

* * * 

revolution in order to accommodate the opposition and to preserve. 

- ■ . - , 

* t i * 

the gains he had already made. Finally, a 1973 NIE stated that a. 


* »■ 


• political stand-off i.n Chile seemed- to be the most likely course 

r . ■ • ; ■ ■ * * ■ 

r m- M t * ■ 

of events for the foreseeable future. . 


0 » 


* * * 

' • b. .' One of Allende's goals would be the expulsion of. U.S . 

-* _ 
influence from Chile, although he would try to avoid a ' serious 

• * , * * * # * 

. provocation of the U.S. Later NIE’ s confirmed the prediction'. , 

0 * ' * ' _ 

. • ' * 

that U.S, -Chilean relations would be .dominated by. the problems . 

* * - 1 1 . * - 1 - * * 

of. nationalization, but also mentioned that Allende. seemed to 

* t * * * 1 

* * * * m ■ r 

* ' * 1 . * . ' * ' 

* *' * 1 , * 

wish to .avoid a confrontation (1971),. had taken pains publicly 

* * ■ * 

, * - ‘ + " , 

t . w 

* * * 

to stress his desire for amicable relations with the United 
• * 

' . - * 11 

• * 

. ... ■ . . 

■ # * - % 

• d * , 

•States . (1972) , and had kept lines open to Washington on possible 

4 , 

* 4 . * 

■ , ■ * 

^ I * * • * i k , 

Chilean compensation for expropriated U.S.. copper companies . (1973) 


• * 

i 

» t 


• c. - Allende would seek to intensify relations .with social - 
ist countries. As later NIE ' s. pointed out , Allende did expand ' 

l 1 

* 

« 

Chile's relations with communist countries, although he had been 


i * 


• , * 

careful not to subordinate Chilean interests to any communist or 

. • • . • ’ * ' 

• / . ** * *. 

socialist power or to break existing tics with non-communist na- 

* * ■ ' i 

' • . ■ - : • * 

tions on whom he continued to rely on for aid (1971).' Chile NIE’s 

. * '• ■ 

in 1971 .and 1972 emphasized that Allende was, charting an inde- 
• * 

pendent, nationalistic course for Chile, both within the hemisphere 


( » 


' t 


'■ * 


. * * 
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and internationally. Allende was, in short committed to a' policy 


w 


f non-alignment. 


♦ p , 


d. Allende would establish close ties with Cuba. Later 


* 

' # * " ' < ■ 

NIE's explored the nature of the Cuban-Chilean relationship. A 

* , • . * ■.**».’* 

• • ‘ ‘ ' . ‘ • . ’ * ‘ ' ' ' ' * 

1971 NIE stated that the Allende government had followed a pattern 

- " * *.'■.* ^ . * 

• * . * 1 » * ' ' * * 

of ideological distance and closer economic ties with Cuba, And, 

* A * * * * 

| ’ 

despite the long standing personal relationship between Allende 

* . f ’ p • 

_ i * , « 

# * * * ' 

’* and Castro. Allende had refrained from excessive overtures to him. 

■ * * .. t " i ■« 

- - * * 

"In addition,, a 1972 NIE noted, that Havanna had been circumspect ' 

( _ ^ H* 

• * ‘ f 

about trying to use Chile as a base for promoting revolution . . 

* ‘ • 9 i* ■ 

* - . , • • 

. .. , ' 

throughout Latin America:- - • ' ... ' • ' . ; • ’ *' 


* % * - 

e. ■ The Soviet presence in Chile under Allende could expand 

* • * 

in many different ways, but the 'establishment- of a major, perma- 

, * * * 

t ■ * * « > ( . * 

• Pent - Soviet military presence would be unlikely . Later NIE’s 

• . . - ' I'’,' ' 

. confirmed this view. A- 1971 NIE stated that although the Soviet ■ 

- - ’ - . ■ -■ . 

Union would continue to cultivate channels of influence into 

• ' 

. - ■ , ' * .. ' 

• Allende ’ s- government through the Chilean .Communist party, it 

* 1 * , 4 f « * 

* 1 » * m * 

.would probably be (insure of its ability to make a decisive impact 

• * * * 

i * * . „ 

to 

‘ *' ' * 

on key issues given Allende’s desire for -an independent posture. 

. . * ‘ ’ . . 

* ** 1 4 ' 

That same NIE noted that neither Allende not the Chilean military. 

■ establishment would probably tolerate a permanent Soviet military 

• * 

1 p p 

' * * * * , * m r 
presence in Chile. A 1972 Chile NIE focused on the Soviet attitude 


to the Allende regime. • It noted, that Soviet overtures, tq Allende 
* 

* > ■ * ' . 

had .thus far been characterized by caution and restraint. This was, in 

* - ¥ 

a * , 

* „ ► 

part,' to Soviet reluctance to antagonize the U.S., and, more' ' 

• * * ' . . * 

* m 

importantly, a Soviet . desire to avoid with Allende the type. of. 

. . . • . v : Photocopy 
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, , I’ 

- ^open-ended commitment for aid that they had entered into with 

■ - * - ‘ * *. 

• Cuba. A 1973 NIE also noted that the .Soviets, did not want . • 

i ' < . . . ' ’ , „ * 

• « * - - ’ ‘ * ■■..'''■•■ 

another Cuba on their hands.'.. . *■ . ; * ‘ "> • •;*. : • •• 

■ . * • - * - - - . , • • 

♦ * *■ , 

* * . . * * ' 

• • . • ■« . * ■ .. V • . - ... . . ' ■ . 

* . * * ' ■ 

i 4 * , 4 t t 

f. ’ Allende would probably avoid the risk of discernible . 

» i > « -■ ■ . — I ■ i » 1— ^ ■ - - — - ‘ - — - * 

- 0 , _ - - _ - mm ,1 _ ■ , “■* “ 1 ■ 1 ■ ■ ■ 11 — • 1 'Mil “ ' 

* * 

■ * ^ 

■ * • , • 

Chilean subversion in other countries, at least .during the period 

■ , • ^ 

# * ** * * * * 

in which he V7as trying to consolidate himself in power in Chile . 

A 1972 NIE confirmed. this short-term prediction. It stated that .. 

i * ft 

/ 4 ■ . 

; Allende. had gone to' great lehgthsto convince his Latin American 

_ * * * 

‘ « * . , . .*'■ 

. . * * • 

-neighbors that .he did not. share Castro s revolutionary goals and ' 

* * » * 

* - * * " • * - * * 

' * * 1 * i * 

' p * / . * * 

that, although some revolutionaries in Chile had received arms" . ■ ■" 

» . . * .* . - * 

» ■ ^ ' m 

■ * 

and funds from extremists . in his political coalition , this had, • . 

* * ■ ■ * 

- • . . ■ » * , 

, * . ■ • - ’ 

•probably not occurred .at Allende 's behest. " ' • ; 

"* mf * • * 

* * * * » 

, - . , * - * 

* p . - 
- * • * s * 

- . ^ * * 

g.The 1970 assessment of the likely policies and goals of an* 

* * . • ■ - 
Allende; administration also included a statement concerning the 

* i 

* ’ v 

. r ' < ■ * . - * •* * 

* s * i * * 

. threat a Marxist government in Chile would pose to the United 

# ‘ * 

* * ^ 
.States. ■ It stated that the United States had. no vital national 

. 

» ^ ' 1 
* » * , i ' . , 

* * * j . 

•interests x^ithin Chile, the world military balance of pox^er xvould 

* ' 1 T - * ' • 

. * * * ’ • * * 

• ' • •* ' 

not be significantly altered" by an . Allende government, and an 

- ' . ■ * • ' * * . 

- • % ^ - ♦ 

.Allende victory in Chile would not pose any likely threat to the 

* i * * 

* * i « 1 % 

> 

• - . • ' , 

.peace of the region. The intelligence community noted, however, • 

t ' < • 

4 * 

% 4 . 

* . # 

that an ‘Allende victory would threaten hemispheric cohesion and . 

• • « 

1 t 

Xtfoul.d represent a psychological set-back to the U.S. and a definite 

* 1 * 

advance for the Marxist idea. ' ■ 


• • 


2", NIE's and Covert Action ■ ’ . 

mm i*i iti ihii ■■■■■■.■11 *m • » M ■ '■ - 1 - ’ '■» M 4 

l * 

i 9 

As a result of this look at the Chile NIE's, a number of coin- 

■ * , * ■ , ‘ ‘ * 

# t * * 

ment.s can be made concerning them and their relation to decisions 


• i 
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* r . 


t * r 


* ►* 1 


■k * 

./ • 


about' covert action: 


'a.. Despite the intelligence' community's vies that the IMS.. . 

• • ■ ■ • . ' 

4 - 

had no vital national interest in Chile, the decision was made by 

, . ’ ■ ■ ■ * . * ’ 

L ■ * 

• , • " . . . ‘ ’ . • 

- the Executive Branch to intervene in. that . nation s internal po- 

* - . ■ . ■ , - : 

•litical and economic affairs. Between September 14 and October 24, • 

■ ' * i 

* * t ' / 

1970, .the CIA, at President Nixon's instruction, attempted to pre- 
. - - J * - ■ ■ „ 

+ '. p * * , r 1 *’■■■■ * 

■ . * i ,f ► _ 

... • 

'vent Allende's assumption of office by. promoting a military coup 

' - . ' ‘ ' ’ , ■ / * ■■ * " 

d'etat, in Chile. A wide array of U,S. economic pressures .were ini- 
' ' - - # ' + 

■ * ■■ . ■ ' . 1 

: tihted to assure that Allende's economic problems would persist as 

■ * . ’ ■ ‘ r 

■ * ■ - ■ - ■ , 
a major liability. And, between March 25, 1970 and August 20, 

- 

* . . ‘ - . - ' * " ' 

1975, the 40- Committee authorized nearly nine million dollars for 

* • r • " ¥ _ 

" ... * 

■ ’ , * * - * , 

CIA covert operations within Chile, Of this total, over six mil- . 


iron uoiiars was spent. ■" • •• 

' 'ii-- m - * 

. « 

. . ' ■ •■■...■■ • 1 ' . ' 

. . From this analysis, the Chile NIE's were either, at b.est, 

■ , " ' * * ' * 

■ 

; . , T ' ' 

selectively . used or, at worst, disregarded by policy makers when 

■* . 

r ' * * 1 * 

the time came to make decisions regarding U.S. covert involvement 

* < * r ' ' 

in Chile. : 40 Committee decisions regarding Chile reflected greater 

* . 1 * ■" ■* ■ •* 

* * 

concern about the internal and international consequences of an. 

L L 

Allende government than was ref lected . in the intelligence estimates. 

' ' * - ■ , 

Covert action decisions were .not , in short, consistent with intelli- 

’ ■ * - - ■ " r " ' H * . 

. • . ■ • ■ ' • ■ • . . 

gence estimates. *- • /\* . ■ ; ■ 

, ' * " , * 

* ‘ ' * 
¥ ' 1 * " ^ - * * * ' 

* 1 h _ 

* ... ‘ ' , 

_ - . . ! X 
' k ’ ^ 

b. Despite the fact that, with one exception, none of the 

, ■ * * — i 

Chile NIE's contained a footnote, the. estimates did not appear 

* 1 . ' ‘ * ‘ 

1 T ■ 

to represent a v?atered-dov?n , least. -common- denominator approach. 

* . 

The estimates did, however, contain assessments and predictions 

* * 

- ' , ‘ 4 i * * T 

t \ ' ’ ■ ' i ' 
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r * * 


t ■ ') 

‘r » 


- 4 


* . ^ 

which could have been interpreted by policy makers to support what- 

ever conclusions they wished to draw from them/ The estimates were, 

. * * ■ 

. w i * ' t 

r * . J _ 

\ ' ’ ^ i ^ ^ 

in this regard, somewhat like the Bible-^all. things to all people. 

• . . . 

They served to narrow the range of uncertainty about future events 

* ■ r * 4 -i 

* ' , . * ’ - 

i % ■*■ ■■ j. 

■ , f « ■ 

in. Chile, and thus narrow the range of justifiable U.S. policies. 

' * ' ' •' * r , 

* * ' . t . ■ . . , * ’ . ' - , 

•But a range remained.' ‘ ■ ••••..' • /: . .. . / 

* * - - r V - * ' * \ . ■ ... 

. '■ * ■ 

.For example, a 1971 estimate stated that, on the one ' hand, 

, - -* , * - t * " ■ 

-* . . 

Allende.was moving skillfully ‘ and .confidently toward his declared 

.?■. - . . ■ ■ 

* » * * '* ' . * 

goal of building, a revolutionary nationalistic , socialist society 

i ’ + . ' ‘ - 

on Marxist principles, ‘but, on the other hand, the consolidation 

, ’ ' ' - * * ^ . 

* - ’ 1 * 1 

of the Marxist political leadership in Chile was not inevitable, 

* * ■ 

, i . ' • ■ ■ + , j . ^ ■ ... , * 

and Allende had a long, hard way to go to achieve this. As. a 

* ‘ " w , ... 

further exanvc-le , a 1373 NIE which addressed the uossibility of en- 

hanced Soviet influence in Chile stated that the Soviets were in- 

» * ' ■ 

* . . - . . » 

‘/terested both in increasing their influence in South America and 

- . . . • • ■ • . 

4 * 

■ * . 

*■ r * 

in Allende's successful coalition of leftist parties as a model . 

■ i i 

for a Marxist ’ revolution through election. Yet, the estimate went 

P 4 * T 

, - - ■ * , \ * 

on to say that the Soviets did not want another. Cuba on their, hands 

■ ' ' ■ • ‘ ■ 1 ' . 

and that the Soviets were reluctant to antagonize the U.S. 

w J ■ ^ * L * . 

b i i . ■ » 

. ’ • ‘ 1 * 

■ ■ . ' . , 

' ■■ . ■ ■ ■ 

.c. Director Colby's July 14,. 1975 briefing of the Select 

■ . * - 
' i - - * 

Committee. on Chile contained both intelligence information and 

% 

* . * / ■ . 

* * \ - 

interpretation not found in the Chile NIE s or the other intelii- 

J 4 " 

gen’ce reports reviewed in^. this" study . A possible explanation 

* w " ■ ' 

* 

for this omission is CIA compartment at ion. ‘ Analysts and 

l , . * , * 

* t * ■ 

operators often ‘ exist in separate worlds. -. . 


\ - 
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Information available to the Operations Directorate is not always 

► ' T * + * 

available ta the Intelligence Directorate. As a result, those who 

1 * w . ’ i 

. • . ‘ ' ■* . 

were responsible for preparing NIE's. on Chile may have been denied 

- 

access . to certain information which could have added to or substart- 

■ * ' - * . 

■ * . ■ ' ■ , ,* 

* ■ m * t * 

tially revised their assessments and predictions. . 

" *- - 1 4 ‘ " i 1 * 

4 - * * * ' , 

" r m 

Further, although the degree of exchanged .information between 

* 

analysts and operators is unclear, it is certain that analysts 

' ■ . * . > . ■ 1 , "■ 

? ’ ' % , , 

were not privy to information concerning covert operations approved 

. p***. ^ T * 

* 1 . , ■ „ * • 

* r + 

by the 40 .Committee and being implemented in Chile .by the CIA opera 

* ■ 1 ► ■ ' ' ' ' . ' 

* ■ ’ , ' " J - 

tors. That flaw was telling: it meant, for example, that the 

* ^ - , . ■ ' " '' . • * - 

■ - 

1972 assessment of the durability of opposition sectors was writ- 

, ' " ■ T # 

‘ ■ ‘ ‘ - , ■ . * 

.ten without knowledge of covert American funding of precisely 

# j ■ - ■> >f 

■ ’ * ‘ ■ ■ . • • . 

those sectors.. Thus, there was no estimate., of whether those 'sec- 

: 

■» ■ . 

■ 

tors would survive .absent U .S . : money , . * ,7 , 


* 1 ■ 


■ * 4 


• ' • 


* ‘l 


» 4 


I 
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B . Congressional Oversight' ■ ■’ ' . 

* ‘ * t 

Between April 1.964.' and December 1974, CIA's consultation with 

*> „ ” * * . . 

■ . ■ m , <• - * ‘ , * 

* , 1,1 • * '* ‘ ■ 

its Congressional oversight commit tees --and' thus Congress’ exer- 


* * 


cise of its. oversight function-appeared' to range from perfunctory, 
to incomplete. There may have been instances of perjury. '• • 

■ " Beginning in 1973 , numerous" public allegations were made con- 

' . ■ ■ • • : " • ■ , . . . 

■ cerning activities undertaken by the CIA in Chile. . In response, ■ 

. ‘ ‘ . • " ' . . . ; .* y - 

Congress began to assume greater control in the exercise of its • 

* . . * . 

oversight function., which it had badly neglected .in the past,, both 

■ m ■ ’ ► 

. - * * , , ' . J 

■ ■ * 

.in the number and depth of consultations with the Central Intelli- 

« . ' ’ ’ 

- - * * . * , „ r . ' 

* , ' * 1 » 

gence Agency. Prior to 1973 there were twenty meetings between 

. ■ ' ' r 
- * * - b ^ : 

■ ■ ■ :■ • ' . ■ ■ . 

•Congressional Committees and "the.. CIA regarding Chile;" these meet- 

1 ♦ 1 - ■ ‘ ' 

+ r * . ... 

. " h * 

Ings were held before House :and Senate Armed Services and Appro- 

* * 

. * 

* l " " T ‘ 

. priation Committees .in their Intelligence Subcommittees. . From 
• - , » ' ’ - . ” . : - . . 

■ March 1973 to December 1974 there were thirteen meetings held not 

w * h 

■ * - * 

' only before these Committees, but also before the Senate Foreign 

• " ■ - v ■ ■ -.7 . "■ ■ .... 

Relations Subcommittee on Multinational Corporations and the House 

* *■ ^ ‘ 

* - * ' * • L 

Foreign Affairs Subcommittee on Inter-American. Affairs . 

■ • 7. • 

♦ • ■ . , . * 

Based on CIA records, there were a total of thirty- three formal 

CIA-Congressional briefings on Chile between 1964 and 1974. At. 

» ' . ' , * * . * - ‘ ' . « 
t r 

twenty of these meetings, there was some discussion of covert ac- . 

tion. However, because the Committee has not yet received access ■ 

. 

to the complete CIA Legislative Journal entries or the memoranda 

■ " .' . , 

for record' reporting on these meetings, it is impossible to assess 

' ' ■ ‘ t 

* * 

* ' ■ 

cither the scope, nature or the content of the CIA's presentations. 

* - ’ 

+ * 

From information currently in the possession of the Committee and 
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. * 


« J 


• 


public sources, several tentative conclusions do, however, emerge: 
, • . * 

, ' ’ ’• . r 

on several important occasions the CIA did not report on covert 

, • . • . 

* ■ ' i ■ 

action until quite long after the fact and it omitted discussion 

* * • * 

* ' ^ m , * 

of important, highly compartmented operations, the outcomes of 


* * 


•which could have serious and potentially harmful impact oh both 

* * ’ , " f * r i ’ * , , 




domestic and foreign affairs. 


j 1 1 

* |V, ' , 


. Of the thirty- three covert action programs undertaken in Chile 

• T * * * - • 

with 40 Committee- approval during. the period 1964-1974, Congress 
• ■ *«•** . - - 

■ ' • - ■' ■ ■ ■ • . 

was briefed.. in some fashion on eight.. Presumably the, twenty-five 

* ' ' * ‘ . 

< * ■ *• 

* * * * , ' , - * 

, ^ " 

others were simply undertaken without Congressional consultation. 

* * * 

“ ‘‘ - * * 

* . . • 

These twenty-five projects included: the expenditure in 1971 of 

' • , * 

• » * - * i ' 1 ' ■ * 

$1.1 million, half -of ’which was spent to purchase radio stations 

• ► - + .*■ * ■ . 

* . , ' • ■ 

* x * * * 

and news-papers while the other half went to support 'municipal: can- 

* . * - - " 

* . - ■ " * -* 

* ' * * 1 

* - ' * 

didates and anti-Allende political parties; and the additional ex- 

■ * * ‘ H 

' - . ’ 

' * . ' ' 

.penditure in late 1971 of $815 , 000' to provide support to opposition 

X ’ * . ^ 

* - * t * * 

■ * % \ - V, 

parties and private-sector organizations for the March 1973 congres- 
sional elections. • 

' * ■ ;• ' 

* . ■ 1 . “ 

• • 

* ¥ . 1 , 

Of ■ the'overall total of 'nearly ten, million dollars actua iiy 
* .. . 

• ■ . * % 

spent 'by the CIA on 40 Committee-approved covert action operations 

* ” * * « 

in' Chile. be tween 1964 and 1974, Congress received some kind of brief 

* * < 

. * * ‘ • 

ing (sometimes before, sometimes after .the fact) on projects total- 

* • • < * 

. _ > . ' 1 * . 

- , • 

.ing _ about . five million , dollars. • Further, Congressional oversight 


i * 


* * 


committees were not consulted on two closely-held, high-risk, cov- 
* * . l 

' • * - ' * ' 

* * ' , 

i 

ert action operations which were not reviewed by the full 40 Com- 

* ■ . 

• , 

mittee--the Track'll attempt to foment a military coup in 1.970 and 

4 * * 

f • ' J . 

* ^ 

a later CIA project involving contacts with Chilean military of fi- 

, ' . ... 

cers . . ■ • . ■ . • . - 


* * i 
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IV.: MAJOR COVERT ACTION PROGRAMS AND THEIR EFFECTS- 

+ , 

* ' ' * 

_ » . * , I. 

• ■ This section outlines the major programs of covert action 

■ • ' . . > • - 

* 

. < ■ 
undertaken by the United States in Chile:, period by period. In 

■ . ^ * r 

* v - * 

* / * ■- - - ♦ ‘ ♦ 

* ; ■ i 

every instance , covert action was an.. instrument of United States' 

‘ * , - * 

foreign policy, decided at the highest levels of the government." 

‘ ’ " + - + 

Each subsection to follow sets forth that policy context. With- 

out it, it is impossible to understand the covert actions which 

* * *._*,**. * * 

* 1 ■ ’■ , 

1 w * * * 

were -undertaken. After a discussion of policy, each subsection . 

■ * I w ' 11 

" # ■ r , ■ 

elaborates the covert action methods and -tactics employed in each 

' ■ *„ - - 
^ ■ j . ■ . * -w - •*. 

case. Finally, the effect of each major program is assessed. ■ 

* ■ 4 ■ ■ , . . ' 

- . , 1 • " * 

* ■ ^ " ► - ■ , 

. The section begins with the first major United States- cov- 

k J , * * ’ • 

■ • • ■ . • - - 

ert action in Chile--the 1964 presidential elections. 


.A;- The 1964 Presidential Elections - ■ ‘ 

* ; 

. ' . , ‘ • ' f ‘ ... : : 

1. United States Policy / ■ . . . .. 

1 ■ - 1 * m , . 

» * ' * ‘ 

- ^ ■ 

The United States was involved on a massive scale in the 1964 

presidential election in Chile. The Special Group authorised over 

• * , ' * 

three million dollars during the 19.62-1964 period to prevent' the 

■ • . . '• ■ • 

, - ■ * ^ 

election of a Socialist or Communist candidate. ; A total of 

* 

* k ’ 

* 

* - ' h 

nearly four million dollars was ! spent on some fifteen covert ac- 

- . * ‘ ' * 

* * 

txon projects, ranging from organizing slum dwellers to passing 

* 

* * . 

r * ■ + p 

funds to political parties. . . •. 

- . . 

' . VfThe goal, broadly, was to prevent or minimize the influence 

■ * + - _ - 

- ’ ’ 

of Chilean Communists or Marxists in the government that would 


. 


.emerge from the 1964 election. Consequently, the’ U.S, sought the 

J H ' 

* . 

most effective way of opposing TRAP (Popular Action Front) , an al- 

■ ^ * ' I 

lance of Chilean Socialists, Communists, and other parties of the 


* • ■ 


- v 


> * 
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left which backed the candidacy of Salvador Allende. Specifically, 

* * . ' * * . , 

> * * * 

the policy involved supporting the- Christian Democratic Party; the 

„ * * 

♦ ■ 1 ®* * 

i » , * • ( ' , . 

’ " - • * 1 , * 

Democratic Front (a coalition of rightist parties) , and a variety 

• • • 

1 * * ' 

of anti -communist , propaganda and organizing activities.'. . 

* * * 

* i * * • ■ * » 

■ " The groundwork, for the election was laid early 1961 by estab- 

, , • 

lishing operational relationships with key political parties. and by 

\ ■ • ... 

♦ - ' 

creating propaganda and organizational mechanisms capable of in- • 

• * " - « ‘ 

* ♦ * * * 

, : fluencing key sectors of the .population. Projects that had been 

# ' ■» , * * • # ' 

- , * • 

•conducted since the 1950 s among peasants, slum dwellers, organized 

* t ■ ■ * t , 

• - . . ’ . ' ‘ ' 

labor, students, and' the media provided a basis for much of the pre- 

; • ■ ' ’ •. • ■ • ' 

election covert action. ' • ; .• ‘ • 

■ - • . * L . 

♦ 1 , * ■ ■' • . 1 'i ' * 

* ' , 4 , ‘ f * * * 

• ’The main problem facing the. United States two years before 

- ■ * . . - 

' ■ * ■ *. . 

.the election was the .selection of • a party and/or candidate to sup-. 

- ► , i * 

* ‘ * * * 

( * » 1 * 

port against the left-wing alliance. The CIA presented -two papers 

4 * ( . * ■ 

■ 4 < , k m - 

to the Special Group on April 2, 1962, One of ‘these proposed the 

" i * 4 

* . ' * *• 

* m ■ , * 4 

r - , • • 

.support of the Christian. Democratic Party. The other proposed sup- 

. - • • ' • * * 

t * * .■ * * 

* i ' * » • 

port of the Radical Party, a group to the right of the Christian 

■ . 

* - - ■ . . . • * ■ ' 
h. * ' , * 

Democrats. The Special Group .approved both proposals. Although 

* * • ' - * ^ 

this strategy appears to have begun 'as an effort to hedge bets and 

‘ 1 * * * ■ ' . 

* * ■ , ■ . ♦ 

* * * i 

support two candidates for President, it evolved into a- strategy. 

■ ■ . • •• • 

* 1 * 

- - 

dcsrgned to support the Christian Democratic candidate.. 


■ - . ‘ ■ * • : . • 

’•On August 27, 1962, the Special Group approved the use of a 

4 * , ■ * . . 

4 * 

* . ’ ■ ' A 

third-country funding channel ,■ and authorized ^180,000 in fiscal 

* ’ i 

4 ,* . ■ 

* , , % 

year 1963 for the Chilean Christian Democrats. The preference of 

* “ 9 

‘ • » *• 

the Kennedy Administration had been for a center-right government 

* 

' , , i 

in Chile’, consisting of the Radicals on the right and the Christian 


* » 
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Democrats in the center. However, political events in Chile in 1962- 

* 4 , 

' * * * ' , ^ t ♦ • - * 

I; 1963--principally the . creation of a right-wing alliance that in- 

W . ■ . •: • • '• •. ■ 

• eluded the Radical Party--precluded such a coalition. Consequently, - 

* ■ * ' ' ‘ 

- ■ • ■ , . . . * ■ • - , 

* * _ ■* 

* * * 

• throughout 1963, the United States funded both the Christian Demo- 

* t f * * 

■ . , - * 

- * ■* * ***** 

crats and the right-wing coalition , the Democratic Front. ' ' ’ ■ 

* 1 * ■■ 

• . ; / - 4 * 

* * * 

After a by-election in May 1964 destroyed. the Democratic Front 

* . •’ , * 

• ' . 

the U.S. threw its. support fully behind the Christian Democratic 

• ' * ■ 

■ * * . “ " * 

• * 

m. 1 * * * 

.candidate. However, CIA funds continued to subsidize the Radical 

* * ' 4 * 

• * 4 , * ’ , 

* * 

4 * , ‘ • . * 

. ‘ 4 * 

candidate. in order to enhance the Christian Democrats image' as a 

• *» * 

“ " a 

moderate progressive party being attacked from the right as well as 

- . . 

— * - * • . . * 
the left! •• . ' . ... •' . * . 

4 *. 1 * * * * * ’ ' . 

* ' « * ♦ *r - t + * 

* ' * * - ' / - * * * * ’ / 1 \ ■-* ’ . 1 * ' ' .* * V 

* * * , * 

* * * • .4 *4, t -1* 

■ . , * «-•..* * *; . , . . 

. • . 2. Covert Action Methods ■ ' ’ . •' 

- „ . , * , * P \ 

, * * x * 4 

i * * ' 

Covert action during the 1964 campaign iv T as composed of two 

. * ... ‘ • ‘ 

* * 

f ’ 

* - * * * - 

, * * * 

major elements. One was direct financial support of the Christian 

, • , < 

• .# * f 1 * . . * 

r ■ i ■ 

- * * 

Democratic campaign. The CIA underwrote slightly more than half. of 

* • * 

4 * ' * ^ * 

the total cost of that campaign. . 

. * - • . ■ . 

• ‘ , , 

4 ' 

After debate, the Special Group- decided not to inform the 

> ‘ » • • ' .4 

* * * ’ 4 

Qhristian Democratic candidate; Eduardo Frei, of /vmerican covert.. 

• - - * 4 

* ■ * * * . 

* * - - • 

support -of his campaign. A number of intermediaries were there- 

* 4 . 

4 * 

, * ’ • * 

- fore mobilized to pass the money to the Christian Democrats. In • 

* 

• * , 

addition -to the subsidies for the Christian Democratic Party, the 

. Special Group allocated funds to the Radical Party and to private . 

• * * 

+ f * * * 

» • 

citizens* groups. ' ‘ ’ • • * . 

• . , ,■ * 

* J * r 

i ' * 

* * , * ' * * 

* In addition .to support for. political parties , the CIA mounted 

* 1 

# • 

a massive, anti- communist propaganda campaign. Extensive use was 


*\ 
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* * 


4 * 


* * 


* * 


made of the press, radio, films, pamphlets, posters, leaflets,. 1 

i ■ i i J 1 

•direct -mailings , paper streamers, and wall painting. It was a 

. . • • ‘ . • 

"terror campaign , 'V which relied heavily on images of Soviet tanks 

A ' “■ 

* * ' ■ 

and Cuban firing squads, and was pitched especially to women. Hun- 

i J ' J ' * 

i r * * ‘ * m 

• dreds of thousands of copies of the anti- communist pastoral letter 


* * 


of Pius XI- were distributed by Christian Democratic organizations. 

* . ' ' ' ' * 

They carried .the designation, ’’printed privately -by citizens with- 

r ,k * ■ 

■ * _ ■ 

► 

out political affiliation, in order more broadly to disseminate its 

* "• ■ ' ■ * . T ‘ u h " 

* . M “ - ' ‘ " , * ' 

: content.” Disinformation and "black propaganda ,, --niaterial which . 

* ■ ■ * ' 

' ‘ - 

- ‘ ' + * 

purported to originate from another source such as the Chilean Com- 

■ . * . .* - . 

munist Party- -were used as well .. 

• .. - * 

* . . - 

* ■ - - „ • ■ l - 

The propaganda campaign was enormous. During the first week 

■ ’ ' - - ■ , - 

* . ■ ' 

• of intensive propaganda activity (the third week . of June 1954)., a 

^ * 

, * m t ■ ■ 
CIA- funded propaganda group produced twenty' radio spots per day in 

Santiago and on 44 provincial stations; twelve-minute ‘ slanted news 

*• ' i 

1 * _ ’ . 

broadcasts five time daily on three Santiago stations and 2A.provin- 

* *■ - . 

cial outlets; thousands of cartoons, and much paid press advertising. 

* 

I . ' . 

By the end of June, the group produced 24 daily newscasts in Santiago 

“ ► . 
and the provinces, 26 weekly "commentary” programs , and 3,000 posters 

- . ‘ 1’ 
distributed daily. In a historical study of the 1964 effort, the 

’ ' . ■ , * * 

■■ ' ’ r , 

CIA holds that the anti-communist scare campaign was the most ef- 

* - * ' ■ *- 

iective activity undertaken on behalf of the Christian Democratic * 

. . • • ■ ■ . : • . . 

^ *■ 

r ' " _ . * 

candidate. ’ • '• ' ' ■ . ■ 

1 t , i * 

* , ' * 

The propaganda campaign, was conducted internationally, as well, 

* ■ * 

and ax'ticles from abroad were "replayed” in Chile. Chilean news- 

j ■ * . 

m ' * 

papers reported an endorsement of Frci by the sister of a Latin 
American leader; a. public letter from a former president in exile 

■ , 
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* J 

- • 

M 


* I * 



' in. the U.S*.; a message from the women. of Venezuela” and dire warn- ' 

' * * • * # 

* * * 

■ _ f , * 

ipgs about an Allende victory from various .figures in military gov- ; 

• .• 

4 ► ■ ■ * . . T . 

* i • * ■" . * . i • . H ■ / : _ ‘ 

. eminent s in' Latin America. . . ■ 

. . • • ... • .. • ./ • ■ 

* * * 1 

The CIA ran political action operations independent .of the 

. " . ‘ ‘ ‘ . *' * 

. ■ ♦ ■ . * 

* • . . . . 

Christian Democrats' campaign in a number of important voter blocks, 

' . ' . • ... - 

including slum dwellers , peasants , organized- labor , and dissident 

« f -- 
* * ■ 4 * * 

* * * *■ * 

Socialists. Support was given to "anti-Communist" members of the ' . 

* / ■' 

* * ■* ■ ■ < * 
* * . ■ * .* . ' . ■ 

Radical Party’ in their efforts to achieve positions. of influence 

’ ' - .- • . 

in the party hierarchy, and to prevent the party from throwing its 

1 * * * * 

•- support behind Allende. 


• * 




■ • . 3. CIA Organization in the 1964 Chilean Election- . . 

# * 

‘ ’ ' , -* « 

.. .' The CIA regards- the organization ,of the election project as 

one of the triumphs of that project. In Washington .an electoral 

' * » * * t 

m * 

committee was established, consisting of the Assistant Secretary. 

* - * 

* * • 

+ ' , ' . * * * ’ * * 

’ - * * * 

of State for Inter-American Affairs, Thomas Mann; the Western Hem- 

w • * ■ * i 

. « * • 

# « 

isphere Division Chief . of the CIA, Desmond F-itzgerald; Ralph Dungan.- 
• * ' * 

and McGeorge Bundy from the White . House and the . Chief of the Western 

. 

' * * * 

* , t * 

Hemisphere Division Branch. Four, the Branch .that- has jurisdiction 

* * ' 

4 , * • 

over Chile. This group. was in close touch with the State Department 
. ■ ' , 

Office of Bolivian and Chilean Affairs under William T. Dentzer. 

In Santiago there was- a parallel Election Committee* that coordinated 

^ » * * 

* - * 

U.S. efforts. It included the Deputy Chief of Mission, Joseph John 

* 

, . 

Jova: the CIA Chief of Station; and the heads of the Political and 

* ; 1 . 

-. ‘ . . ’ . ' ' . ' • - - 

Economic Sections, as -well* as the Ambassador. The Election’ Commit- 

. ' ■ ’ ■ . *• * * ' * 

* * i 

tee in Washington coordinated lines- to ‘ higher authority and to the 

t m 

» ' , ‘ • * 

field and other agencies. No special task • force was established; 

« * ♦ ,p * • * - 

. . * ' * 

* * » } 

■ ■ • • . * 
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* - + ’ , 4 

. and the CIA Station- in Santiago was temporarily increased only by- • 

three officers . •. . • ; 

: • • • - • ‘ ■ • ■ . ’ ‘ • • . ■ ' 

* » ■ * ' * ; * - 

, * ... * ’ 

. ■' ■ . ' ' ' - . • • • ■ . . . • 

- - . . 4. .Role of Multinational Corporations . ' • 

+ ■ ■ — k- ■ ■ ■ ■! i ■ i iii ■' i ^ ■ i i , n — * ft * 

♦ - •• - • ■ 

, + 1 „ ■ * . ■ * 

* . • • • . , * 

. •* * . A group of American businessmen in Chile of fered - to provide . 

■ ’ - v: ; . * * * 

- ■. ‘ • ’ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

one and a half million dollars to be administered and disbursed cov- 

* * ■ ■ * 

* t • ■ . * . - 

ertly by the. U.S, Government to prevent Allende from winning the 

* * * 1 
r r+ » 1 , . < ■ 

. - • , . t . • ■ * 

1964 Presidential election. ’ . ■ ■ ■ 

; * . - - . 

'This offer went to the 303 Committee (the name of the Special 

* * , * % 

■ - * * 

Group was changed in dune 1964) which decided not to accept the of- 

* . ' - . * * 

■ , ' ■« * 

* * » 9 

fer. ’ It decided that offers from American business could not be. acr 

*’ * * - , * 1 
* . . ‘ , 

^ . . * * 

cepted, as they were neither a secure way nor an honorable way, of 

* - - • ’ * 

• , , . ■» 

* # , * ' , 

* 4 - - 

* * — 

doing business. According -to .a current. CIA official, this decision 

' ■ ’ ■ ■ ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . 

* 

► - ( ' • 4 ■ 

was a- declaration of - policy which set- the precedent of refusing to 

H m h ■ * » 

* * • * 

accept such collaboration between CIA -and private business. CIA 

* . . ' » 

* ' 4 , 

’ 4 - * 

money was ,' hovjever, passed to the Christian Democrats ■ through a 

1 ■ * ' 

private businessman., represented as private money. . ... 

* t 
- . ' • 

* ■ , ‘ * * * * * 

* . , ’•, * 

■* • . * > i ( 

* ‘ : . ■ . ... 

... * - ... . ' * . ' ‘ 

5. .Role of- the -Chilean .Military -. 

, . . 4 , « * 

* * s 

* mm 

4 * r ‘ * 

According to the CIA records, on July 19, 1964 the Chilean 

' * t 

* * • 

" . - ■ . . 

Defexise Council, which is the equivalent of the U.S. JCS, went to . 

i , 

President Alessandri to propose a coup d’etat if Allende won. This 

• ' ‘ 

' 4 , * 

• 4 , ’ ( 

offer was transmitted to the CIA Chief, of Station, who told the 

* * * 

* ' * 

■ * 

. * * * ‘ 

Chil ean Defense Council through an intermediary that the United 

States was absolutely opposed to a coup. On July 20, the Deputy 

+ * * 

. * 

Chief of Mission at the U.S. Embassy was approached by a Chilean 

* ■ 

ft * 

' - * ( • 

Air Force general who threatened a coup if Allende won. The DCM 
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** * * 



« * • * ' • ♦ • 4 » ' % ‘ 

* « * ' 1 

r-Qpr^.aeh<i<a' b.iR). for 1 £?-q posing. a pdup ’ d 1 etafc and there 'was no further 
mention of it., Earlier, a Radical journalist: 



reported 


€h.e QIA Station that he, the Radical candidate,, several- other 
./.*•, * ■ ’ ' ‘ ' ‘ ‘ 

Qfri leans, .and 3. 



£X~p.Q.iitieian had met’- on June Z to organize . 

* ' . h ’ * 1 ' • 4 
* * / , ■ i 

*. 1 * m * 

4 ?i^hfc£S;t ££"§up... called • the legion of liberty.. . They said this group 

. . "" ■ * ■ * ••-*•, - ' - 
’ * <1 • • * t 

♦ * * ■• , - * ■ . 

VOMid §t^ge a coup d jeta.t if A-llen.de won, or if Frei won and sought 

. . • ’ . * 1 • . 

( t . ' . ■ 

4 Q.<23.t i ’ £i.Qn with, the: * (Sammuaiat Farty.. Two- of the ■ ' • 

* * . . . ‘ " - 
‘ - * . . . * • . ’ • ■ * *• 

th© Rioting; tejwirt^d that same military officers wanted 

* , * ‘ ’ , * 

* .****■ * 

• * * *3 , • 

• « • • * •• 

' * * , # 

%<?> a touR, d''etat hefot-e- .the election. if the United: States • 

T 7 ' . ' _ • .. ■ " ; ■ 

(foVG&ms&k would ^asomi^; t® su^Qgtti if- Xhccse- approachies were 


by the- (££&.. 




m * 




. * 



- •' (fc.. ' eet'S; of Q 'e-v.'O-g-t Acti on: •• • •• .,?• "... ' : . - '.• 

* * 

. * ; * - ^ 

■ • 4 QORftlujfeft that H'-S- irtfcssrwesn^^ ’eiraBILed] Eduardo .. 

.. ■ • . • ...■ ■ •;.••.■ '• . .’• '. - 

IjEOJi ttQ) w.i& % iM^Ctity ■ in. tthe: H9&& eiauldierr:,.. ' instead; of 


(£££ 



■ sermbied] the; (Htnisiiian; Democratic 


cy % 

m • r • 

• * 

dE^tjb tfti ^^ahiislh Cm Q^t^JKgfvQ:- c air the.-, rrei g frho rh o o d 

' . • . *■ . 

4 , V 

li<tvedu xtorfc maty fr&v.c ' lent; gsaaaist^^ supprmr for 
* ■* 

■ * , ' ■ * - 

fef&QStfs Uhfet hftfc. Ft&ii gpy.cmnTOantt undkrtiaali: aver the 
* » * »* . * 

bSiift. .yo&5<fe.. ■ ’■ . ’•- .• .'•■ • ■ *"' . *♦ : • ■’ *. 

. • *' • ' ... , 

* . * ■ . 

. • * 

' ■;■ SamQ> 'off Ohej Riionagomli. and: ncdDlIiiis: raaedianisms-. developed for. 


Ufefb ll^^’ WftTi<t. USgdl mppt^jtftdihy th-ctaearflian-,, iirn la cal and - :' Congrcs- 

* « 

* . * t * 
m 

, dUJ-ri^-Qi tho> llS^JCD jwctaajdhntrfiaill campaign:,, and 


iim<i3x«^nfe iih thee oaw.pRigri'i, J 


.1 1 

) 

E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 



of 


thft* Il^tOhnatiftneill De^atopvi^-tt h'dundttiiOTi canthj:huted to the U.S. 

■■ . ■ . . . ■ , . - .■ 
ii\i ll9^.Ct) tLQ.i uneUtWUaka/ a-nnuHcir laass.iivo pre-election effort . 
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B. ■ Covert Action During 1964-1969 ' v 

> * 1 * » ^ ♦ 

. * . i ' 

<1 * <* * * 

• * During the years between the election of Christian Democratic 

* ■ • . • • . 

•President Eduardo Frei in 1964 and the' presidential election cam- ' 

• * * ’ . * 

’ ; • ' 

i , - ^ - 4 * 

paign of 1970, the CIA conducted a variety of covert' activities in • ' 

■ 1 '• ■ . . . . - ■ . . ■ 

Chile. Operating within different sectors of society, these activ- . . 

- * * • ■ * " % * 

^ ‘ ’ - ‘ * 

ities were all intended to strengthen groups which supported Pres- 

* f . • * 

. * ♦ * « • * 

- ‘ ‘ . 

* . 

dent Frei and opposed leftist influences.. •••• /. , '• 

* * > * - 

* * * ' • % ^ ' • 

- . * ' ’ , 

' * ■ / , 

■ The CIA spent a total of almost '$2 million on covert action in 

- - * ' . 

* . 

. - . - * -** * 

Chile during this period, of which One-fourth was covered by 40 

■ * * ' . ' . , . * 

- * _ • • * * 

■ _ ' > , • 

* * * % ~ 

Committee authorizations for specific political action efforts. . 

, * 1 « . * 

The CIA conducted a score of covert action projects in Chile ' 

. ■ . * . m ■ , 

* * * " * . ' . » 

during -these years.. ' /.••'••• ; *■ ' ' " .. 

- • . . . - ‘ ■ . ’• 4 

. * * , • »• 

• * , • •* 

1. - Covert Action Methods • . 

— — — - * - 

r * • " * 

* * 

In February .1965 the 303 Committee ' approved $175,000 for 

■ • • .... ... ‘ 

♦ , • • , 

a short-term political action project to provide covert support 

' < V , - * 

. . , M * » 

* 4 

* * 

to selected candidates in the March 1965 Congressional elections 

+ ► " - . 

w * ' 

in -Chile. According to the CIA, twenty- tvjo candidates were 

* . 1 r ’ * * * * 

^ * .4 * ^ * 

‘ * * . !*• 

. « . » * • 

• selected by the Station; and the Ambassador, 9 were elected. • - 

• r • * ’ ' * * 

* 4 - * # 

- t , ■ * • * 

♦ * ^ 

.The operation eliminated up to 13 - FRAP candidates who would other- 

. , • • • • . 

" * * * * 

; v/ise have Won congressional seats. . •' • 

% • *4 1 

. *• '*• 

Another election effort was authorized in July 1968, in. . 

* - . , ' . • ■ ■ 

• ^ 

preparation for the March 1969 congressional election. The 40 

Committee authorized $350,000 for .this effort with the objective 
. * • , .' 

. '• • - . . ... 

of strengthening, moderate political forces before Che 1970,'presi- . 

* * 

i 

dcntial election. The program consisted of providing financial 

'* l 

* ' r 

support to candidates’,’ supporting a splinter' Socialist- Party in ; 

'ordr.v tn -•» f 1 -ra r t- \rr\ t-r><:' mi v. from . A'l 1. e.n do ' S Socialist 'Far tv. •nroba- < Jto^ 01 ^ 
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• . \ 


* . * * 

gando .activities , and assisting independent groups. .The- CIA re-- 

» . * 

* * * 

* ■ " ■ t «. 

garded the election effort as relatively effective-; ten of the 

* -r " * m ‘ 1 

twlcvo candidates selected for supporfwon their races, includ- 

* , • # • * > ' 

• *+ *■ 

9 , * * ■ • 

s . * . # ‘ 

' ing one very unexpected victory.- The support provided to the , . • 

. . . ■ ■ 

* . * * 

* ‘ " * f . * 

. dissident Socialist group deprived the .Socialist Party of a mini- 


( ■ • 


mum - of seven Congressional seats. ’ 

• - ’ *. ■ - ' ' 

4 - „ ' 1 ' ‘ * 

...The 303 Committee also approved $30,000 in' 1967 to strengthen 

. • ■ ■ • ... 

the right wing of the Radical Party. ■■ . ’• "... . 

- • , . . ’ * * " 

t • . ■ * < * * ■ * 

. * i < ’ * 

• V - A number of other political actions not requiring 303 Committee 

r ‘ m * - m * * 

m ' " H * 1 * + \ 

' ■ * * . " ■ . • * v 

approval v:ere conducted. . The project. to increase the. effectiveness 

t ' " i 1 , * * * 

.and appeal of the Christian Democratic Party and to subsidize. the 

* *- t ‘ 

* * 

W r , ’ . * * 

* * * •* * . . . * 

party -during the 1964 elections continued into late 1965 or 1966, 

^ ’ * ■ * t . , * 

* * * f '*'**. 

"a’s did a project to influence key members of the Socialist Party 
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.1968 .‘the CIA conducted a project to influence the policies of the 

■ ’ (A/ . ■ ' ' 

“Chilean government through an asset who was a minister in the 
. Cabinet. 

► ' * ■ * ■ 

* . * ‘ ■ 

v. ■ . . 

\ .Covert action efforts were conducted during this period . to 

V * * ; * ’ , 

influence the political development of various sectors, of Chilean 
society. One project, 
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strengthen Christian Democratic support among peasants and slum- 

... 

dwellers , continued to help train and organize, "anti-communists' 1 

* ■ * 

* « • ■ 

. ■ 1 ’ * 

• » * * * 

in these and other sectors until public exposure 'of CIA funding 

* * 

in 1967 forced its termination, A project to compete- organizationally 

. 

. _ * 

with the Marxists among the urban poor of Santiago was initiated 
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' ‘ J.V.J.O * . . . 

* # * « 

• * * ... -• 

* • ■ ' * . * , * 

* . * ' ■ . 

* * * r • - . 

• ■ ' , • . • 

« • . 

shortly after the 1964 election, and was terminated in mid-1969 

4 * . ’ ’ % * , * 

‘ ■ . 1 - ‘ • 

* * * f * 

because the principal agent was unwilling to prejudice the inde- 

* w V 

♦* 

, * 

•pendent posture of the organization by using it on a large scale 

* * V # 

. to" deliver votes in ‘the 1969 and 1970 presidential elections. From 

* * * * ' t > J 

’ • . . • ' * ‘ ‘ ' * ■ 

„ * * 

1962 to 1966 CIA supported an anti- communist women's group active 

- ‘ ... . 

' * * • ’**** * 

* * ' ' , * * i i ( * 

.in Chilean political and intellectual life. ' . • ' . ‘ 

■ ■ . ■ 

• - „ - . ■ • 

• , » 

Two projects worked within organized labor . in Chile. One, 

; which began during the 1964 election period, was -a labor action 


p.roj ectr’tp • combat the communist-dominated Central Unica de 

■ ‘ -a.*.../- — — ■ — 

■ • rf-’-fr ■ ' • -• ‘ • . 

• . Trabaj adore sChileans (CUTC) and to support democratic labor groups. . 

* . if , ' ‘ , 

Another project was conducted in the Catholic labor field.. , . ' 

- • • • * . 

, ■ •> ■ 

* V • 

Seven CIA projects during this '-period supported media efforts, 

* * * # , . , * 

One t begun in 1953, operated two news, services- 
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" • ■ - J ■ . > 

of the 1964 election effort, supported anti-communist propaganda 

( * ’ * 4 

4 * 

•activities through wall posters attributed to fictitious groups, 

* ( . ' ‘ « - ' . ’ , 

* * • ■*'’,* * . * i 

* - ■ * » * • 

leaflet campaigns, and public heckling. . 

* . * 
p- , - » 

« * “ * 

* • • ’ 

► 

. A -third project supported a right-wing weekly newspaper. 

Its circulation de- 

* t 1 

* ’ i 

\ ' •' 

.clined thereafter but it was , an instrument of the anti-Allende cam- 

• . ' ...**• 

. 4 . 

i 

paign during and for a time after the 1970 election campaign. 

' » * * t 

Another project funded an asset who produced regular radio po- 

• ■ ■ . • ■ . . . • 

litical commentary shows attacking the political parties on the 

m • , 

* * 

, « ' " . , ' ■ * * 

left and supporting CIA-selected candidates. After the Soviet in- 

* 1 . * ‘ 

vasion of Czechoslovakia, this asset organized a women's march on. 

* * * * • 1-* 

the . Soviet Embassy v?hich led to the assaulting of a Soviet diplo- 

• * 

wat, major, police action, and mass media coverage. Other assets 

■ l 

, 4 i 

* * * * ( 

' % 

funded under this project placed CIA-inspired editorials almost 


* * * 
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* * 

♦ f 


• ' y. in El Mereuria. Chile's major newspaper and, , after .1968, 

* ■ % 

exerted substantial eentrol over the- content of that paper's in- 

Am 4 * ■ 1 ■ 4 * 

* ' • ■* 9 t * 

'■ tgrngtienal news s§eti§r), . \ . ..7 * 7.. ,- 7' ; 

« „ . . * ■ » ; 

■' . , " . • * * 

' ?h§ CIA 3 I§@ maintained covert relations with Chile's in- 
• * ■* • . • 

. •• ; . . .. . " ' • ■ 

I6?nal security and intelligence services. A liaison project with 

* * , - . „ • , * ■ * 

■ * » * . 1 * 

< 1 * r " • r 

.Investigaeiones , the security service, was conducted from 1959 until 

* * , * 

» - * 

* i * , 

All§nd§'§ ingiiiyr-ntion in lt?Q, Its primary purpose .was to enable 

* % * m n ■ 

i . * 

.■ tkgt £§?Yiee te gggist CIA in information collection. However, 

■ + ' . * - * 
f < ‘ . 

* , > * 1 ■ ** 

* , ■ - * 

. ?€l3ti§nship \?§g ©nly moderately successful, and in 1969, • 
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1 * * 


-The propaganda, pro j ects ■ probably had a substantial cumulative 

‘ ^ ‘ . k ' + 

' ^ 1 - ' ■ 

effect over these years, both in helping to polarize public 

» . ' ’ • ■ 

opinion concerning the nature of .the -threat posed by communists 

' ' ' * . * 

and other leftists, and in maintaining an extensive propaganda 

* 4 , * 

1 ' , * 1 1 ‘ . r 

capability. Propaganda ‘mechanisms developed during the 19.60's 

hk * - ■ * 

r " * ‘ ' 1 

■■ j » j » i 

4 1 1 ■* 

were' ready to be used- in the 1970 election campaign. 


-i * 


- A State Department officer involved in Chile suggested to 
the Committee staff that one. effect of CIA activity during these 

* ■ » “ - L 

“ * I I W 

years may have' been to induce the .National Party to run its own 

. ' 

■ - , * 

* m . *■ t 

candidate in 1970, rather than to support some sort of alliance 

• - • ■ _ ■ - . • . : 

i J . # , t 

with- the Christian Democrats. By courting the right through’ . -. 

j m ’’ r 1 ■ ■ ■* ■ 

■ . - 

various of its covert action efforts , the CIA .may have encouraged 

• • . . • 

' " , * a i ’ 4 * - . J ^ < 

■ w t 

the impression, that it could be a viable alternative to the PDC, 

* ' 

and thereby indirectly aided Allende’.s victory. Moreover, in. a V 

i ^ ^ ^ j 

country, where nationalism, "economic- independence” arid "anti- 

4- 

" " -i ' ' * * . ' * . 

_ I h 

imperialism” claimed almost universal support, the persistent 
allegatipns that the Christian Democrats and other parties' of 

* H 

‘ ^ r 

* - ’’ * , 

the; center and right were linked to .the CIA may have undercut 

. * ■ ■ ■ * 

■ *■ . i ' 

■ ", 4 ’ ^ 

popular, support for them. . * ‘ • ; ‘ ; r ’ . 


*• . * 


/ ' * 

+ *■ 

■ \ 
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» • 


C. * ' 1970 Election: A "Spoiling" Campaign 


* m * 


> 


>' !..■ United States Policy &nd Covert Action ■ , ; 

; , * " * * * J H ‘ 

• • Early in 1969, President Nixon announced a new policy toward; 

■ . . . • • ’ t . , • . . ■ ’ • 
Latin America, labelled by him "Action for Progress." It. was to 

' W 'i * 

’ * * , * ■ , i j ,, 

* , ■ « 

replace the Alliance for Progress which; the President - character- - 

.... . . . . . _ ‘ ■ .. ’ , . 

ized as paternalistic. and unrealistic. Instead, th* United States 

. - . * * 

i * l . 

was to .seek mature partnership" with Latin American, countries, 

W * 1 » - * " 

• * ■ • • • ■. .. . . • 

emphasising trade and not aid. The . ref ormist trappings of the 

Alliance were to be dropped; the United States announced itself 
. - * ■ ■ 

1 ■ ‘ , 
prepared to deal with foreign governments pragmatically. 

* * - k ' * „ - * ■ 

/ *. ■ * " ■ - * . * * V 

* \The United States program of covert action in the 1970 

m ‘ ^ " * d ' 

. ’ . . * 

Chilean elections reflected this less activist stance. Neverthe- 

* * > . . *■*- . 

.less, that covert involvement was -substantial. In March 1970, the 

* v * * 

. , * * ■ * . 

- - * - 

40 Committee decided that the United States should not support any 

1 * , "• * . 

single.. candidate in .the 'election but should, instead wage "spoiling 1 

, . « ‘ * * m ’ ’ ’ . * * * ‘ * ' 

operations against the Popular Unity coalition which supported the 

’ # ^ 

- * h . ' - * ; ' i ■ 

leftist candidate, Sal vadore Allende. In all, the CIA spent from 

i 1 ■ 

- ' * « * * 

$800,1)00 to $1,000,000 on covert action to effect the outcome of 

■ . * m * 

j * ' * ’ I * 

. the 1970 Presidential elections. Of this amount, half was 

’ * , 1 ' » ■ 

' * •. - •' . 

approved by the 40 Committee. The large-scale propaganda campaign 

which was undertaken was similar to that of 1964: an Allendp 

, . ‘ . . ’ . * - * 

* . ’ ** 1 

victory was equated with violence and repression. 
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2. Policy Decisions .••••• . 

^ t f ♦* *4 * * # * * 

-•■ .' ... •• . ••' • •*• - . '■. . • 

’• . Discussions within the 'United States Government about the 

' ♦ * * ‘ 

* I 4 / » 

'1570 elections began in the wake of the March 1969 Chilean Con- 
„ * » # . 

» • . » ? * ♦ » . *• * 

' * ■’ * . ■ 

gressional elections. The CIA's involvement in those elections • • 

• ’ . * * • 

* r . ■ * • ' . . 

, ■ t • • • 1 

- * w&s regarded by Washington as . relatively successful, even though* 

■ ’ ‘ ’ . . . * - •' 

the Christian Democrats 1 portion of the vote fell* from 43% in 

• ' . * ... •*.»*.»* 

• . . t , • * . * * t ■ 

1965 to -317, in 1969. In June 1968 the AO Committee had authorized 
$350,000 for that- effort, of which $200,000 actually was spent. 

•Ten of the twelve' CIA-supported candidates were elected. 

» • - * * 

■ .The 197.0 election was discussed at a 40 Committee meeting 

• •. , .' • . -■ ■ • . 

‘ ^ , * , * * * 

• # . * 4 * 

• April 17, 1969. It was suggested that something be done, and 

• - . M 

* • * * - . * 

'the CIA representative noted that an. eTection'oporation would hot be 

• • . J - . ♦ 

, * * . » « t 

effective unless it were started early. But no action was taken 

... 1 » 

• * * - * 

- at chat. time.- . 

* 4 

' The 1970 Presidential race quickly turned into a 3-way 
contest'. The conservative Na'tional Party, buoyed by the 1969 ’* ' 

r ■ * * 

■ * 

« i * * 

Congressional .election results, selected 74-year-old, cx-Prosidcnt 

* » v 

, i * , * # , * 

* * 

Jorge Allessandri. Radomiro' Tomic became the Christian Democratic 
» » ' 

• ’ * » 

• nominee. Tomic, to' the left of President Frei, was unhappy about 

4 * 

' . . ' * 

campaigning on the Frei government's record and at one point made 

* - 4 ‘ 

• * * 

Overtures to the Marxist left. Salvador© Allcnde was once again 

■ l 

• * * 

♦ 

the candidate to the left-,., this time formed into a Popular Unity 

' 4 . t 

■ * . 

coalition which included both Marxist and non-Marxist parties. 
Allcnde 's platform included nationalization of the copper mines. 
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* ■ 


I * 


.-accelerated agrarian reform, socialization of major sectors of 

, * . % 

‘ * s .* • 

the- economy, 'wage increases, and improved relations with Socialist 

• • • ' • . • . ' • ’■ * • • . •’ . 

- - * ** ' • '• ' , ■' i , ' • **«*. 

countries. . . • . , % ;v * .-•* 

.* • ' . - % 

’ - 4 ^ ’ 

‘In December 1969, the embassy and station in ‘Santiago for- 

. • * . M * ** . * 

• -* * . ; . * ‘ ' '* ’ ' * 

warded a .proposal .for an anti-Allende campaign. That proposal, 

* * m * 1 

however., was. withdrawn because of the State Department's qualms. '• 

* ' . * ' i 

About whether or not the "United States should get involved at all. 

• - v * . • 

- •* * * «• 

► . « ■ . . ' . 

The CIA felt. it was not in a position to support Tomic actively 

- . . 

* i * * i • 

because ambassadorial "ground rules" of the previous few years 

* ' 

had prevented the CIA from dealing with the Christian Democrats. . 

- * * *■ 

- * « 

The Agency believed that Ales s an dri, the apparent front. runner, . 

•• heeded more than. money; he needed help in managing his ‘campaign. 

■* . i f 

* * * * , K * ' # * , . , * 

* Ola March 25' 1970, the 40 Committee approved n joint embassy/ 

* * , » i * 

► 4 * * * * * 

4 * * m * 

.CIA proposal recommending that "spoiling 18 operations — propaganda 

; * • ' ‘ ' /. ‘ \ . . . ’ . 

and other activities — be undertaken by the CIA in an effort to 
^ ( , , * . 
prevent an election victory by Allende . This first authorization 

* * , • 

V7as for S135-, 000, with the possibility of more later. : ■ 

, * - • ’ ' 

* • . 

. • i 

. • , On June 13, 1970, the , Ambassador , Edward Korry, submitted a 

♦ * - * • * 

• * * 

* 

two-phase proposal to the Department of State and the CIA for re ~ 

i * * 

• • * * • 

* , * . 1 

view . The first phase involved an increase in support for the 

s * » 

» * f * * * 

I • • 

I * 

• anti-Allende campaign. The second was a $500,000. contixigeney plan , 

* . « t 

* 4 9 " 

* * • * ' 

Co influence the Congressional vote -in the event of a vote between 

•the top two finishers. In response to State Department reluctance, 

* 

» ‘ 

the Ambassador responded by querying if Allcndc .were to gain power, 

■ ’ \ * : * . ’ * # . . 

how would the U.S. respond to those who asked what it did? 
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On June 27,‘ the 40 Committee approved the increase in funding 

- * * s * * ' . , , ..*’*•*• 

for the anti- Allende "spoiling" operation by $300,000. State 

• ■ i* * * . ’ * *t 

• ' ‘ • . . . - : • - • 

Deoartnient officials, at the meeting, voted "yes" only reluctantly. 

* * * . * 4 ‘ ' • ' 

• * * * * m 

They spoke .against the. contingency plan, and a decision on it was . . 

’ . * * - * • ' , * , . * ’ , 

, * * * * ( i • 

deferred vending the results of 'the Seotember’ 4- election. '• 

• CIA officials me.t several times with -officials from ITT during 

» * * * * 

• * * * - , ‘ 4 P T f /" • * * ^ 

I ' • * * ' ^ ^ * 

July. The CIA .turned down ITT' s proposal to make funds available 

* * *. * _ * *' •" i 

• * r f t ■ f 

V * * • * t 

‘for CIA . transmission to Alessandri but did nrovlde the company • • 

v ■.•••• . 

4 ^ » 1 * • 1, * ’ 

advice on* how to pass money to Alessandri/ Some $350,000 of ITT 
money vas passed to Alessandri :duriptg the campaign, an equal 

* t * *' v , v 

4 * P * * V* ' 

• * * * * 

amount came from' other U.S . businesses According to CIA .. 

* * * * '/*. *’ 

- • • » * ( ■ 

* w * ' * 

documents , the Station Chief advised the- Ambassador of the ITT 

* * * 4 ' ' ( * 

funding. However, the Department of State was not informed 

V 4 

6f the 


■ * * * 


* * 
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to 




•Alessandri in the last two weeks of the campaign. . 

..• . ’» - * * 

* h * *. - “ * m * f 

**•*. . , » * t 

The 40 Committee met again on August 7 but did not give further . 

• * .* * * * . - ■* * • < 

^ * m W . * * 

* 

•consideration to sudnortine either Alessandri or Tomic. . As the. .• 

b 1 ■ 1 .* * * .* * * 

, „ * ■ ■ * 

► 1 • * > 

• * 

. anti -Allende campaign in Chile intensified, senior policy makers 

• • * . \ , * . 

. , , ■ t *nT.* * ^ 

► , _ ■ ‘ 

turned to the issue of U.S. policv in the event of an Allende ■ 

* •* * * * • 

* t 1 • * 

* .* . • . " * .. 

• victory, k study done in response to NSSM 97 was approved bv the 

.. • ' : 

* 

Interdepartmental Group (IG) on August 18. Tlie approved paper*. 

* ‘ * * ’ . - . • *" 

* • ' * , , • * 

’set forth four ootions, one in th.e form of- a covert annex. , The 1 

* • * * > 

4 * * * fr 

, . 1 1 

* • * » , 

consensus of the IG favored maintaining minimal relations with ‘ 

* ‘ * 0 

Allende, but the Senior Review Croup deferred decision until after . 

- ' ■ , . . ■ • • • ■ ‘ . 

the elections. Similarly, an "Options Taper" was circulated to 

♦ ■ » * w H 

’ ' * * 

40 Committee members pn August 13, hut no action resulted. 


♦ » * 


* * 


* The. Commit tee has had access to neither the TICG!!. study Uor the 
•minutes of IC and Senior Review Group deliver at ions. This -discus- . 
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3v "Sooilihc" Operations 
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** ■ 


'• v • .'’Spoiling opexa cions" had two objectives: . (1) -undermining 

• ’ - . : . 

• * 1 i f • 

.Communist efforts to bring about a' coalition .of leftist forces. 

* * v •• * * ..... - 

« ! " ■ 4 * m 

which could. gain control of . the presidency in 1970; and (2) strengthen- 

* 4 ' 1 ^ * 

* * i ♦ ^ a * ^ * 

in* non-Marxist "political leaders and forces ip Chile to’ pr.de r to ' 

> • * a a » ‘ ' * a *. 

* * 

‘ V * * " a * . . ‘ / 

to develop an effective' alternative to the left, especiallv in 

' * ^ * * ' » , , * 

f * * « , 

* i t • i * 

preparation for the 1970 presidential election. „ ■ * 4 * ** ’ 

- * ' . * * * * * ’ . # ' * v '* 

% * ’ . , . * . . m a 

. In working toward these objectives, the CIA. made use of a half 
■ _ * * . 

’..dozen .covert action projects.. Those, projects were focused into. ah 

* , • , j -i 

« . a ' ' 

intensive propaganda" campaign which "made use of virtually all 
media within Chile and which placed and replayed items in .the inter- 

a * . . 

_ a 1 , 4 ^ 

a * ** * * 

'- ■national press as well. • Propaganda placements were achieved through 

. ’ - • 

subsidizing right-wing women's, and "civic action." groups. .A "terror 

. . ’•*,*'■ *" .* , , 

campaign," using many of the. same themes as the 1964 "presidential - 

, * *' * • 

* ■ ^ * . 

* election program, equated an Allende victory with violence and 

■ . * * * „ * * . ■. 

Stalinist repression. Unlike 1964, however, the 1970- operation - did- 

f '• 1 * * « * 

* 

. tiot involve extensive public opinion polls, grass-roots organizing. 

* 9 m 

• , * , . * - , 

4 * ’ * . " ■» * 

- \ , * » ‘ ■ 

and "community development" efforts, nor, as mentioned, direct 

V 4 , . 

. - xundxng of any 'candidate,, ‘ . ***;*' 

■ • * - . 

* , ' * 

\ : In addition to the massive' propaganda campaign, the CIA’s 

’* * * 

* § * 

effort orior to the election included political action aimed at 

■ * 

' 

< • , 

splintering the centrist Radical Party and reducing the number of 

. , * , 1 - , * , * k 1 *’ 

. votes which that party could, deliver to the Pooular Unitey coalitions s s 

• * 'i 

. \ ’ . • 

• candidate. Also, n black prooaganda' 1 — material ouroortinft to 

, * . • 

* 9 * m 

■ be, the product of another group -- was use'd in 1970 to sow dissent- 

, 1 • » 

' I * 4 # , 

■ * * 

between Communists and Socialists*, and between the national labor 

« * * - 

>• 

confederation and the Chilean Community Party. . . - 


■i 
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> * » ► 


***** ,*** 
V "Y< -.** 


* ^ * * * * 9 
» ' " * * 

+ * p- » 


* * • * 


^ « 1 

* * * r 


-i ’ * t * *j 


•The CIA's propaganda operation for the 1970 elections made 

. ’ . • ' • . 

' * ** * , ' 

.use of mechanisms that had been developed earlier. 


had been used extensively by the CIA during the March 1969;. 

* * ' * * * 

* * 

. : 

Congressional elections . During the 1970 campaign it produced 

* * # * * * i f 

* * * *■ * 4 , 

hundreds of thousands of high-quality printed pieces * ranging 

, ' ■ - . . ’ *. 

, * * 

from posters and leaflets to colorful books,, and carried out .an 

.. - * : ‘ 

extensive propaganda’ program through many radio pnd -press outlets < 

'• . - * * * ■ . . * * * 

• ' ■ . . 

Other propaganda mechanisms that ’were in place prior to the 1910. . 

♦ • * 

. . • • - - . . • ; 

campaign included an .editorial support group that provided politi- ' 

• * 

.* . • * 

- , * * 

cal features, editorials^ and news articles for radio and cress 

* * . * ' 1 , 

„ ' * » * 

9 i 

# a. * 

placement; a • "non-atfcributable" provincial oress service; ia ser- 

• , • " 

* - * * 

_ * 

t • * 

vice' for placing anti -Communist press and radio items; 

* 

*. * • 

rvews service ; and 


ne^s service. 


There was a wide variety of propaganda Products: bimonthly 

• • * • * 

* * rt 

newsletter mailed to 2,200 journalists, academicians, politicians, 

* 

* T , ^ ‘ * 

* I 

•and other opinion makers : a comic book showing what life could be 

. • ■ ' * 

expected to be like if Allende won* the presidential election.; 

4 * • I 

- - * ‘ 

iif 9 a 

..translation and distribution of a classic bn the Kronstadt uprising 

* ■ - 

, i * * - * * i . 

* m * i 

* i 

against Lenin; poster distribution and sign painting teams;. *Tfie 

■ ^ ‘ . ■ • s 

sign painting teams had instructions to paint the slogan. "S uoaredon 

* . ■* * * ♦ _ 

... - - * 

-on' 2 ,000 walls, evoking an image of communist firing squads. The 

* ■ * 

* i ^ f 1 ' 

■"'terror campaign" exploited the violence of the Czechoslovakian 

9 m 

” I , 

* i * 

invasion with large .photographs of Prague and of tanks in. downtown 

■**,. . • * . * ■ 

Santiago , Other posters , resembling those used in . 1964 , portrayed 

* ■ * 

• * 

* * * r 

Cuban political prisoners before the firing squad, and warned that 

. . . •• • 

4 

• °U Allende victory would mean the end of religion and family life 

■ , . . . - 

in Chile . ' • • • 
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» * 


* * 

• * 


v anothSF project funded Individual press assets. One', -, ■’ 

* 1 ’ ’ * - * 

, < * , * • 

< . i « 

wh?i p¥0«U§§d regular radio commentary shows on a nationwide hook- . 

UP aimed 3 ! female audiences, had been CIA funded since 1965, and . 

• , * * 4 * 

* ’ * * • * ■; . * ? 

* . - -■ ,* ' 

UUUtinued ee wage nrojiaRauda for CIA during the Allende presidency. 

‘ ' ■ ' '' ■■ ■ . . • ■ 

©%h?rs, all ameloyces of El Mercurio, enabled the station to aver- 

* 'i— i '»» — ■ v «— - * , 

*■ * t * ' . i • 

, • ... i j , • * 

age mere Ihaa- one editorial ear day based on. CIA guidance. Access 

El Mer-eurte. had a multiplier effect* since its editorials were ■ •• 

* * * . *’ * 

read throughout, the country on various- national radio networks. 

* * ' . . ( ■ * ' » ' 

• * * * * 

N®?eexer» si Hercuri o was one of the most influential Latin American 

* 1 * V . * * 

»««%&%&%?%* particularly in business- circles abroad. A project 

• . *“'*■,* 

' 

Whieh. plaood anti-eo^BUinist press and radio items was /reported in 

* - - * - - 
. " * * » * 
t *• t , i 

. l$?Qi %0 toaoh an audience of well over 5, OOP, 000; listeners. - 

. . ■ * ■ ’ 

; , . 

*. *• wfri<£h received CIA funding during the 

. * * * . . ; ■ * ■ ■ ? * • * 

, i 

was a right-wing splinter grbun of the Radical Party.', 

1 ► . 1 
, - * * ■ ■ • - * - . 

- Vfeiah. tha QilA wa* Supporting in order to reduce the number of ... 

* - * S * | • # * 1 , * 

•-l&'iieel xetes for 4dlopi<&a» .■ - • -••’. . . ' V. • •' 


— ■■ 1 * 


^ An • • • : : V '• - • ■ ■ '•' 

*• . . - 

. i - * 

.. , • 

’■ O&xest aittioo offorta during the 1970 campaign did 

. • • . . - • ■ • 

W r 

' AllO-Sidfe w.OO-. a p&CEOility in the September Ath election. 

-* • 

• «p 

- * * 

,, tfet "'apftiliBiSi campaign" had- several important effects. 

' » 

. ^ir%t, <6wp5®iatj;''’ contributed, to the political 

. . 1 • 

p/bkra-is&tiWi aflid] ipm-ic; of the period.. Themes developed 

• * * 

* * * 

tifrfc WfeWt- <ew?>ls&tad' even more intensely during the 

* v ■ « 

* ' 

VAAhS; 5c.pjUfimbeie- l k„ in-, an. effort to cause enough-, financial 
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- F 

t r , 


« t 


■" * “ ■ * r r- 

panic and political instability to goad President Frei or the 

f f i # i ^ , ( + 1 , , 

Chilean military to action. . ‘ ■. • • ; ‘ 

. • • • • ‘ 

* 1 * * w * 

’ *■ Second, many of the assets involved in the anti-Allende -cam- " 

* * * " ( • ‘ ‘ . . . ‘ ’ 

paign became so visible that their usefulness was limited there- 

■ ‘ ' ■ « * * *' f* # ' . 

after. Several of them left Chile. The office of the advertising 

■ . - .... * , 

H ► , * - 1 

► 

agency was raided in July or August. 1970 by. ’students who charged 

* s ' . 1 - - 

, that it had received funds from Anaconda and other larfce U-S. 

* •* - * - . • • . . , * 

■ \ , ** . ' . ■ 

. interests to finance Allesandri's campaign'. ’ An inquiry by the 

« ' ' i . • ‘ - * 

Qhilean Congress reported- on August 24, 1970, that the -agency was 

1 ' . i J ' ‘ * * ' m 

* ‘ * 

r m L ' ‘ 

a • v 

'funded by several combanies in which Chilean businessmen Austin 

. . ' . 1 * * . 

t *.* r ■ * 

* * * ♦ j , i * ' 

and Roberto Edwards were involved; that it received $600,000 from 

« • 1 - 1 + t *■ ' 

. . .. * ■ • 

a foreigner called "Charlie;" and that Anaconda also contributed 

9 ' i H * 

: ' ■ - ’ ’ •- . ■ . • • 

to it. Unconfirmed charges ‘of CIA. involvement were made', and 

• . ■ • •- ■ . 

it * i p • 

/the agency was forced , to close’ before the September 4 election, 

• ' * . 1 * 

Finally /the 1970 "spoiling operation" developed funding 

* * * . 

- ■ . ■ • . .. * * 

< . - * 

mechanisms and coordination among CIA assets and, opposition groups * 

’ ■ - - 
■* . ■ - ■ 

Tha£ permitted a vocal anti-Allende opposition to function ef fee r 

1 ■ ■ r“ " 4 

- - * * * 

I . i 

tively .even before the new President was inaugurated. 


, * * 
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> P, C eveyt Action Between September 4 and October 24, 1970 

' * * t ♦ " t 

•• » ©ft .September 4, 1170, Allcnde won a plurality in Chile's Presi- 

• ■ ’ • • . . • \ ■ • 

4tutl€i election, Since no candidate had received a majority of the 

T , * * * 

• • . - ' . 

ptpuit? vete. the Chilean Constitution required that a joint session .' 

« ’ * , *•• * . * . * , 

1 * • * * 

el it? Cengrees decide between the first* and. second-place finishers. 

• ‘ * - ■ 

• • •■ ■ ■ ... 

-The date set |er the. Congressional joint session was October. 24., 1970. 

'a * 

• , k ■ . • . , ■ . . • ' • ■ 

.The react ten in Washington, to ATianda* s plurality victory was 

•• f. ‘ » ' * ‘ * ' * ■ * * '' 

* * ' * * * ‘ 

The Ccwjsittee mat on- .September d and 14 to discuss 

• • • ■ • • , • • • • ■'.'!• 

-wet tcti.cn chculc he taken prior' to the Ctetohor 24 congressional 

* * * * * , * 

YCtCi On September Ik, President 5t£&ect iafurnted CIA. Director Richard. 

- * ’ * * , i * 

- . • . * • * . * 

* , • 

Scl®a that eih Allende regime in Chile would not he acceptable to .the 

• " * • • * ' ' «*. I*.**',* 

^felted SthtC% && instructed the CIA. to play' af direct role - in organ- • 

ito‘<2&£3te Alleizdie ’ s accession 

V « * * 1 ’ ^ I 4 t , k * 

tfc P-tesideSf.ty^ Peiiawing. the September 14 4<3D Committee meeting 

; '«Rs4i $C£Sidgg£ lSSxQ9i ,l % S^GJBfe&e 15 tra? the* GXA, U.S, . 

* ■ . .. * : ■ ' • . • ' . 

■ ttQ) fieerrm ^ssumxnqg, ocCK.ce proceeded 

■ . . 

Wf'^WQs t * Tft&sfc t *fcJL <tow.<*sci£ approved by 

* . s 1 * , » 

4$) QXttiGRx&o: andT’pcrapaganda, act iv- 

- - * * . * * * 

* * # • , * 

..Tflfcfes&i <te^5igTft4l Uft> iintlUtsac tttinr opponents to ’ 

. •. •- . * 

1 i, < * 

. -WL&! i$i QJj&te' tLQ) hi® ^^JAI^Gi'Qni criT pDQWttar,, ax the r. through 

.* , * * • * * 

Q£- iftilitasiy HKfeai«£.. Tteaftk tttt aairuv£tixe.s-- iirr. Chile were under- 
* * • ' *> . . * 
tekftBi t*l> ^uftaJdftnrfc a> SxpjCLcmtbmr Id) order and were 

» • ». '.».•* • ■ ' « 

tQWflOidi Raomotih-ft' an^ ermauRstcjin-g-, tlia Chilean mili- 

* < * ■» • 

• h 

•' !»«#’ 4q> moKt.- AWtuwwte.. ' . . 




• 4 


. * . ■ ‘ * ' 

^ Thq> ttwflg; TtasJv. U andi ilcac.k; HI w^kq." Hmiwfli onli>y oo> G1A and While 

ljpilf>C.. vdtfti Ktcto.- h n o wAcdi' J e.e Ulu.' csUo.vLt dhe President 1 s 

•.“rnififtitthes- t5j oiider- ua> tilifc CISA>. • ...’■• 
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* l. Track I ... 

*; * ~ .. - " • ',.-,4 

• , . a. Political Action • • . • 

; J .. . * • - 

* 4 t ■ J - * 

/“Initially . both the 40 Committee and tne ClA fastened on .the 

* ** * ' 1 i 

** ■ ' , ' * * * p 1 M 

, , . . ■ ■ ; , 

so-called Frei re-election gambit as a means of preventing Allende s 
. , * * 

’ * i - * * < - f ' . ‘ . 

assumption of office. This gambit, which was considered a consti*. 

* ‘ * . * / , ‘ . 

. . - • , * - . * * *■ , ’ . \ 

tutional solution, to the Allende problem, consisted of inducing 

i * m - 1 * 

enough Congressional votes to elect Alessandri oyer Allende with - 

* * ' * m * , f '►> 1 

' . - * , ’ , ■ * - 

* ‘ 

,* the unde rstanding that Alessandri would immediately resign, thus 

• ■ . • . • •' 

1+ 1 r * ’ ‘ * +i 

* paving the way for a special election, in which Frei would legally. 

become a candidate.* Ac the September 14 meeting of the 40/Committee 

* r * 

, ■ ■ " ■ « , ■ * * 

* • , * ■ ■ ■ »*' 

the Frei gambit was discussed, and the Committee authorized a con- 

*. r ■ . * . 

- * -4 ■ * * ■ ■ * *■ *’ 

’ ¥ t • ; J 

tingency fund of §250*000 for "covert support of projects which 

* , i 

* " * + * , * 

Fred or his trusted -team deem Important*” The funds were to be 

* • * 

handled hy Ambassador Korry and used if it appeared that they would 

' I * * * - , „ ‘ * 

' • ' 1 " . 

be needed by the moderate factibn-of the Christian Democratic. Party 

■ # t * I 

* - , . * , ' 1 • 

to swing Congressional votes to Alessandri. The $250,000 was, quite 

, . ■ 

■simply, a bribe fund. The funds were never spent. ' 

~ ■ * ■ . ,*■ 

\ ' * . : * * * ' . 

The thrust of CIA* s Track I activities was to bring about the 

* * - J "pi ' * - "■ - - h 

■ . 1 , » 

conditions in which the Frei gambit could take, place. To do this, 

\ * ’ . , •_ > ■ 

, the CIA , at the direction, of the 40 Committee, mobilized an inter- 

■ . , 

locking political action, economic, and propaganda campaign designed 

■ * * * 

- * 1 ’ * 

to achieve .this end.- As part of its political action program, the- 

• ' ' i 

- . - ' • 

CIA attempted to. induce President Frei to, at the least, consent- to 

* „ * ' . 

" 

the gambit or # better yet, assist. in its implementation , The Agency 

- * * * . . 

* felt that pressures from those whose Opinion and views he valued*- 


■* i 


ECR- E rf - 
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4 . *' 


* ^ ‘ i 

' ' t '■ ** 


■ * * * 


' 1 s' h — 

in combination with certain propaganda activitics^-represented 

* * ' * 

the only hope of converting Frei. In Europe and Latin America; 

*■ * . 1 . t * - *’ *.*-**- 

prominent and influential members *of ‘ the Christian ‘ Democratic 

■ - . * . » * 

■ , * * * . ■ • 

movement* as well as the Catholic -church, were prompted to either 

' ■ * 4 ‘ . ■ _* , ■ ; 

visit or contact Frei, In spite of thesq efforts, Frei refused* 

1 , ■ - \ 

* „ * * .. * * , ‘ 

> „ i 

*to interfere with the constitutional orocess and the re-election * 

. ' . * ■■ •• * 

* - ‘ ' . ' * * ' ‘ ‘ 1 * ■ ‘ * » * i „ , ■ 

gambit -died. . ; ' • . . ... 

' • ' ■ ' . 
b- Propaganda Campaign 

s * 4 i • « . * k 

* r , 

•On September 14* the 40 Committee agreed that a propaganda 

, * * . 

' ' ‘ , r - , ’ * * , ■ * * . 

campaign should be undertaken by the . CIA to focus on the . damage 
. * - . ' * ’ . 

■ * j * t ■■ * 

of an Allende government. The campai’gh was to include support 

- * « * . " + ' 

for the Frei rereiection gambit. .According, to .a .CIA memorandum, 

, * > i ■ 

* * ' * * 1 ' \ 

the 'Campaign was to create concerns, about Chile ? s future if. 

. * . » * - " . , 

■ - * ■ * ... * 

Allende were elected by the Congress. The' campaign was to. be 

■ ■ * * ■ 1 * 

’directed toward Frei himself, the Chilean military elite, and 

. ' ' * ■ . ■ . . 

the Chilean military* ' 

% - * * , ■ - * 

• * ■ - - ■ *, - 

The propaganda campaign included several components. First,. 

* * i J ‘ ' | 

m * * * * f ' t- ' < * * u 

* * . 

* W L f » *■ 

in response to an attack by Allende on the Santiago newspaper 

1 ■ *. . ■ , 

* - * *• 

FI Mer curio ; which had been the major opposition voice to Allende 

* • ' * * J 

* . . ■ . . . . * 

up to 'that time, the CIA, through its covert action resources, 

* V 

• * v ■ ■ . 

orchestrated cables’ of support and protest, from leading newspapers 

/ ' , - ’ - * - 

throughout Latin America to El Mercurio * a protest statement, from 

an international press association and world press coverage of the 

* 

ft L + 

association's protest. In addition, journalists-^actual agents 

- • • . 

and otherviise--traveled- to Chile for on-the-scene reporting. - By 
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♦ • 


t * 


• « 


I 

I ■ 

r 


* _ 4 I ft ft * , 1 

■ September 28, the CIA Had in place in, or on route to, Chile- fif-.- 

• - . \ ; 

teen journalist agents from ten different countries..' This group . 

. * . - « . " • * * » ‘ 

1 i “ 

i f * > * 

was supplemented by eight more journalists from five /countries . 

* . ‘ • > . . • . . ’ . 

under the direction of high-level agents who were, for the most 

• * * > » • , j *. . * * ,***..• 

, , * i . 

.*• ** 

part, ‘in managerial capacities in the media field. 

* . •. ... ■ 

***** • ' * 

'.Second, the CIA relied upon its ovm resources to generate. 

’ antl-Allende propaganda in Chile, including an underground press; 

1 , ' * * * • *» - 

* * 

...placement of individual news items through agents financing of 

• a small newspaper; subsidy .of. Patria y Libertad, an 'antl-Allendc 

» > * 

* * # * 

ft - • * * 

terrorist group, and its radio programs, political advertisements, 

• * * i , ■ 

* ' * * m • * 

and political rallies; and the direct mailing of foreign news 

w « * * » * • 

articles to Frei, .his wife,' selected military leaders, and the 

■ - ' . • • • - •- ■ 

• * i ' 1 * » 

-Chilean domestic press. * 

* . * * - * . . . ‘ ‘ ■ 

, * • * ( * * 

. Third, special intelligence and "inside" briefings were given 

— • '* 

to U.S. journalists; The CIA considered a Time cover story par-*. 

• * 

. ticularly noteworthy. According’ to a CIA memorandum, the Time 

V k * * * 

correspondent in Chile apparently accepted All'ende 1 s protestations 

* * » , * 9 

. of moderation and constitutionality at face' value. ' CIA briefings 

- * * * r * * * 

* # * • ft * 

* - • 

in Washington* resulted in' a change in the basic thrust of the 

■ ♦ 

* . • . # , ‘ . * 

Time story on Allende's* September 4 victory. 

* M ^ * 

ft * 1 ft 

. • The magnitude of the CIA's propaganda campaign mounted during 

. . - * . . ' « 

the six-week interim period In the Latin American and European 

* 

i 1 * 1 * 

media .was quantified by the Agency. According to the CIA, partial 

* H * 

* ' I 

returns showed that 726 articles . broadcasts , editorials, and 

similar, items were a direct result of Agency activity. The Agency 

4 * * * * * 

•had no way to measure the scope of the multiplier effect--!. c. , 
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'v: 


» * * * ** * 

how much. its. "induced" news focusbd medio interest on the Chilean 

* l * ‘ ' . 

issues and stimulated additional coverage— but concluded that its 

* ■ * r 

•• contribution was' both substantial and significant. • •• '■..*• 




*• ’ 


* * * 


f * * 


• . c. Economic Pressures a “.* ’ ■.*** *. 

* * ***** » m ■ » *■ * 4 * * 

* * ♦ , * t . ■ * * * 

: ' On September 29, 1970, the. 40 Committee met. It was agreed 

. ■ . * - - » * * * 

* ■ *•»..**- 

► 'that; the Frei gambit had been overtaken by events and was -dead. 

- , • 

* * .. , * . * ^ * *♦ 

The "seebnd-best option"--the cabinet resigning ' and being replaced 

' # * . * * ' 
■ ■ . , .. . * •' .. ■ 

.'with a military cabinet- -was also deemed dead. The point was then 

* * _ . * * 

^ ' * » 1 . » * 
e * . * 

. made that there would probably be no military. action unless economic 

* ♦ * * • * 

* t * “ * * * * 

pressures could be brought to bear on Chile. It' .was agreed that an 

• - .»*'■' ■ ' * 

■attempt -would be made to have ''American busine-s-s take certain steps 

* . . • • * . * * . ■ 

. ... . . 

which would be in* line with Ambassador Kerry’s desire for immediate 

* * * - * r * , r 

I * ' » ‘ m* ' 

* • * ^ . ■ . . ’ 

. economic action. - .*-*■"* , ■ - r 

• , * 

• •. . 

The economic offensive against Chile, undertaken as a part* of 

; . ' ■■ 

.Track I, was intended to demonstrate the foreign economic reaction ' 

* * * ♦ ** * * 

> * ^ t 
. to Allehde ' s accession to power, as well as tro forecast the future 

* * > . 1 . - 
. . * * 

consequences thereof. Generally, the -40 Committee * approved cutting 

* - . * * - ‘ 

* ■ t * i * * * 

•-o'ff all credits, pressuring firms to curtail investment in Chile, 

/ t '* * • « , ‘ ^ - * 

* • ( i * ■*' 

and approaching other nations to cooperate in this venture. ' * 

* t * * 

• • , * * * 

Despite* these actions of the 40 Committee, and the establish-* 

» i "■ 

■ment of an. interagency working group to coordinate overt economic 

* * * * . * * . 

• * • * •- **“ * ^ 

* activities towards Chile’ (composed of the CIA’s Western Hemisphere 

• ' ■* • • • 

• ... • • • . ;• 

Division Chief and representatives from State , the NSC, and Treasury),. 

•U.S. efforts to generate an economic crisis in Chile proved to be 

* . . . 

of no avail. . ‘ ■ : 

* *• ■ ■ » • , < 

. « ■ * 

*.-••** • ’ . . . . , » * 

* » ' ' ■ ' • , . • , * ■ . • 

* • I * 
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- 2. Track II 

* * — - - ■ jT * 

, . * 

As previously noted,, U.S. efX 

W * * 

tipn -of' office operated on. two track 

. * 

* „ 

2k. Track' IX- was initiated by Pres'? ■ ' 
. • ’ • - - • ■' ' ■ 
he instructed the CIA to’ play a dir-.. 

coup d’etat in Chile. The Agency X.i 

* 

* * 

coordination with tne Departments o '. 

' ■ . J h 

* forming the' IKS, Ambassador, Whiij 

* v * » > 

* „ . , * * * * 

* * . * . * 

and other means of seeking to prev.-- 

. - ■ • • ■ ■■ . . * 

- * 4 i 

were explored by the 40 Committee ‘r. 

* ■ * # i 

ralttee was never informed of this 

■ + 

■ * * ' ♦ 

■ 

approve that role. The only instX: 

* * 

m 1 

report,' both for .in forma bxonal an c - 

House. ' . . V ■ > 

. . * • . « ' - - - . 

* * ^ 

+ - * 

.* Between October 5, and October ? 

a- 

m 

with key military . and Garabinero (p 

. Chileans who were inclined to stage / 

•**'_-* 

strong support at the highest .level 1 * 

m * - 1 

i r i i 4 

before and after a coup- 1 

* ' * ■ ■ . 

Tracks I .and II did, in fact, 

- September 15- Ambassador Uorry, wiv 

■* 

■ 

Track II, was authorized to* encauii* 

• • • 

concurred in that solution^ At the 1 
W * he and other ’‘appropriate* membe. 

i r 

Authorised to intensify, their coni. 
to assess their wiliihgness to s\>> 


v* *■ 


* V 


1 * 


. t 


, 

« **■ 


* i 


..-llende's assump-, 

*> 

mber 4 and October 

- • ■ ■ • . ■ 

* 

September 15 when 

h * +■ 

+ i ’ ■ • * 

* ■ * 

nlzirig a- military 

^ . ; 

:= action without 

i ’ * * 

m T 

' i 

- ,*se and without in- 

:ies in general 

* ■ 

. 'ession to power 

* 4 + 

>srlod, the 4U Com- 

, * - 

‘ Nor did it ever 

. * - * *\ . 1 . * 

;.he Agency was to 
* 

":s , 'was the White 


•XA made 21 contacts 

- a ' 

p* * 

■i in Chile. Those 
ven assurances of • 
overnment both 


■ * 


a the month after 

excluded from 

* 

:oup, provided Frei 

■ -I 

meeting on September 
sy mission” were 

* * f 

~n military officers 

■ ► f * 

■ambit . *’ The 
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i 
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' , » , . 4 < 

Ambassador was also authorized to make his contacts in the Chilean - 

.. • '• . • ■ . • • • • 

* * * • * * * 9 l * * 

t * 1 

- ndlitaty aware .that if Allende were seated, the military could ex- 

* * • * * , ► 

* • . 

’ pect no further military assistance (MAP) from the United States. 

i * * * , * * 7 

■ i * ♦ 

Later, Korry was authorized to inform the Chilean military, that, 

• ' ■ - •••■■. . - 
* • f ** t + * ? » 

' " * m , 

all MAP and military sales were being held in abeyance pending the 

* * * . ► 1 ‘ ‘ 

' *.*“*.* ' . • . * * , 

outcome of the Congressional election on October 24. 

* - * • 

* * • * 1 * * t 

, •' The essential difference between Tracks I and II, as evidenced 

• • ■ . . ■* 

by instructions to Ambassador Korry during this period, was not 

* t • 4 « » * i# »« p 

„ ' * , ' ’ * * * # • + ^ 

that Track II was coup- oriented and Track 1 was not. Both had .this 

, ■ • * * - 

v* ^ . • * • ' * ' . * 

objective in mind. The difference between the two tracks -was that 

* ♦ * * * * * „ 

' ***■»* 

* " * 0 * 

the CIA's direct contacts with the Chilean military, and its .active 

» * , 

> ••*,,.» * . ** 

- * « * t r " * p * # 

ft • * ft 4 u 

‘ promotion and support for a coup, were to be known only to a- small 

. - ■ • * . - * ■ 

* » * * * - * 

* 4 -ft " 

group. of individuals in the White House and the CIA. 

* 1 * I * * * 

* • * 

■ J >“* * 

.* Despite these efforts. Track II -proved, to be no more successful 

■ V * * * 

ft * 1 ft . ‘ 

’ 4 ft 

than Track I in preventing Allende' s assumption of office. Although 

A 1 * 

certain elements within the Chilean army were actively involved in 

. ' * * 

'• * I * * » ft • • 

m • 

coup ; plotting, the plans of' the dissident Chileans never got off the 

* * * 

* i * * ’ * « ^ 

• ground « * A rather disorganized coup attempt did begin on October 

* ■ A • * 

* * - * 

19 but quickly lost strength following the abortive kidnap and 

* * 1 * * * * . . * 

• , i . * * # * • 

shooting of the respected Chilean General Rene Schneider on. October 

- . . , , * * * * 

22. • . • •• • • 1 ' ' :•••• . 

* ' * * * • 

' . - . 4 , * 

■ Oh" October 24, 1970, Salvador Allende was confirmed as Presi- 

* « 

* * ' * 

dent by the Chilean Congress. On November 3, he was inaugurated. 

k - .• ; 

U.S. efforts, both overt and covert 4 to prevent his assumption of 

, * ; * * 

4 * 

office had failed. • \ 
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ft * 


ft » 
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E.* • Cover c Ac Cion During the Allende Years, 1970-1973 ‘ /. • 

* ■ 

* i + I t 

1.- * United States Policy and Covert Action 

i — * — — 

» * . t * . ■ ♦ , ■ 

. , In his 1971 State of the Woirl'd. Message, released February 25, 

* < ■ , ’ . * 

1971, President Mixon announced: He are prepared to have the 

■ . 1 4 , * 

* t ■ j, 

1 ' - - * , J 

kind of relationship with the Chilean government that it is pre-* 

* - * ■ / ■ 

v + w ' , m 

■ ♦ p t m 

pared to. have with us. This public articulation of American policy 

• - * * * ' ' \ 

* * m ' - J 

* * * J > ( 

followed internal discussions during the MSSM 97 exercise, Charles 

. • * * *■ * ' - 
. ’ 4 - .***-. ^ 

Meyer, Assistant Secretary of State for in ter -American Affairs (ARA) 

* * . ; , * ’ 

r __ ■ 4 

elaborated that "correct but minimal" line in his. 1973 testimony 

^ # I „ ► + f 

before the Senate Foreign Relations Subcommittee on Multi-national 

' * . # i ■ r * f ’ 

. . > . . . ■ . ..*.■■■ . * , 

Corporations: • • ' * • J T *• •’ . • ‘ 

r . ■ k * I *- fr . r m 


y . 


v ■- 
i * 


I f ■ * 

„ Mr* Meyer. The policy of the Government, Mr. Chair- 
, man, was that there would be no intervention in the 
, * political affairs of Chile, We were consistent in 
. that ' we financed no candidates, no political parties 
before ox after September 0; or September 4... .The 
policy of the United States was that Chile’s problem 
.was a* Chilean problem^ to be settled. by Chile* As 
the President stated in October of 1969, ,J We will 
•deal with governments as they are." ( Multinational 
‘ Corporations and United States Foreign Tolicy , Hear- 


• . ■ ings "before the Sub commit tee on Mult inationaX Corpora-. 

**' tions of' the Coirurnittee on Foreign Relations, United 
' . States Senate , Ninety-Third Congress, Washington: 

V GPO. 1973 , Part 1, p , 402) V- 

Yet, public 'pronouncements notwithstanding, after Allende’s 

> 

inauguration the 40 Committee approved a total of over seven mil-. 

’■ * • * ' . 

lion dollars in covert support to opposition groups in Chile* That 

i r ■ p 

i - - ' 1 i 

tooncy also funded an extensive anti-All£ncle propaganda campaign. 

* 

* i 

Of Che total authorized by the 40 Committee,' over six million dol- 
lai;s was spent during the .Allende presidency and $84,000 was ex- 
pended shortly thereafter for commitments made before the coup. 
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l * 1 ’ - 

TH6 total iWKSttdc sped c on d©v«tt action in Chile during 1970-73 - 

1 • * ; • * * 

V&£ \6ppr$xltfcit*ly $? mill tan r -; facial trig project funds not re*- * 

pairing 40 Comic tee approval. * ; 

' . . ' * ^ 

■ ' Broadly gpMlcing, U,S, policy nought to maximize pressures 

* • . f ► ■ 

* ■ - * * 

6fi the Allende government to prevent its consolidation arid -limit 

* * * * j 
f * ' * ^ ‘ 

, it£ Ability tCf implement policies contrary, to U.S» and hemispheric 

* V p 4 * . * * 

, * | ' fr ■ * | * 

The “cool hue correct*' overt posture denied the Allen de 
goy&tnr&sfse a handy foreign enemy to use as a domestic* and inter- 

■* , * * . ■ - * i * . * . 

j * *■ ■ »' * * ~ T * „ 

'■ .national rallying point. At the same .time, covert action’ was one 

^ ► t i 

« i i - 

* - 1 • ; „ i • * * 

re Clcctlon ©£ the concerns felt In Washington; r he desire to frus- 

Crate Alienee's experiment in Western Hemisphere socialism and thus 

. . - ■ ‘ ■ . 1 J ; J *■ * - ‘ . . 

limit its Attractiveness as a model; the fear that Allende Chiie 

* 

* . , - * 

’ might' harbor subversives from other -Latin, -American countries; r and 

p ■ - '■ 4 

• 1 * ■ . * 

- the* determination to sustain the principle of compensation for U. S v 

" . ■* ’ * + ’* ► ^ I m .M * 

’ firms flfltionaiiz«d by Allende. : ' • . ■ ■ . - 

* ,4 ' ' * . t ‘ 

- ‘ Henry Kissinger outlined several of these concerns in a back- 

* " * ■ ■ 1 ■ l *Jj, 

- 

* ■ 

ground briefing to the press. September 16, 1970, in the wake of- 

* ‘ 

• v ■ . ' . - . ‘ .. , * ' ' * 

■ Alienee •« election plurality: - -/ 













How it le 'fairly easy for one to predict that . if 
Allende wins, there is A', good chance that he will 
. : establish over a period of years some sort of Com- 

• ‘munis t government. Zn chat case- you would have one 
* . tt.ot on an Island off the coast which has not a tradi- 

• Clonal relationship and impact on Latin America, but 
in a major Latin American country you would have, a 

* Coritounlet government, joining, for example, Argentina, 
which Is already deeply divided, along a long fron- 
tier, joining I’eru, which has already been heading 
in directions that have been difficult to deal with, 
and Joining Itolivia, which has .also gone in a more ■ 
.leftist, anti-.U.S, direction, even without any of 

these developments. ■ * . 

* b 

* » * , * < 

So t don't think wo should delude ourselves that an 
Allende takeover in Chile would not present massive 

problems for us, and for democratic forces and for 

* . + + % * 
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• * 


* t 


* * 


* 


, * * 

• * • prp.Q, 5. forces In totin.Aiaerica, flirid indeed to the 

' * .'s iwbple Wesfgyp Hemisphere. What would happen to the 
■ . .Western Hemisphere Defense Board,, or to the Organi- •• 
get ion ef American States.' and so. forth, is extremely 
• . 7: problematical. ,Xt is one of those situations which 

;• ' Is net tee happy for American interests. ( Multinational 

■ ' 1 Cor poration s and United Stat es Foreign Pol icy , Hearings 

• • • * ^ n Mult ihatl'oneil Corporations . : ‘ 

: ..pf the €©n«nictee on Foreign Relations. United States 
, leasts, Ninety-Third Congress, Washington: C.PO, 1V73, 

. • Hv% 2, pp, 542-3) ■ ■' •; 

* , • AS §ee€i«n III ef this paper, on Rational Intelligence Estimates, 

■ . • ' . ‘ 7 - ' ' ‘ • 

stakes el the mere extreme projections of the effects of Alien de s s 

‘ ’ * * ■ . * * ■ • 

• ' ’ + * * 1 

else! ten were ill-founded: there never was a significant threat of 

• ’ e §©vitt military presences’ the “export" of Aliende's revolution 

’ ’ ‘ . ’ * * • 

was limited . and its value as a, model more restricted still; and . . , 

# * * . * ‘ * i 

* * * • 

* * * *■ * 

• • hllende was little mere hospitable to activist exiles from other 

1 ’ ' • , * *.» ■ ‘ - * * 

1 ,* * ►, .* ' ■ 

* i 

l satin A.mfirioen countries than had boon his predecessor . Nevertheless, 

• * * * ‘ , , 

* • „ * * * 

* - * * w 

those fears v often badly exaggerated or distorted. appear to have 

* . . . . . '■ ,• 

•- eetiveted of f ieials i» Washington-. ' ■ 7 : . 

' , * , * * * • 4 

■ . ■ . • • • • * . • ■ . 

. .•• • The v, OOOl'- but- eorreot' 1 ' public posture and extensive clandestine 

a t S , ’ 

ae%ivitie% fotmed two-thirds of a triad of official actions - The 

\ * ' , * 

• %his4 wos oeowsio pressuro,, intended to oxacerbate the difficulties 

* • * 

. . felt hy v^oerablo et0JwwBy> The iSDaited States cut off eco~ 

< ' • * _ . - . ■ . 

VftfflS.0 %id s defied trodits ,, sad made successful — 

* 

' to oshlistl ooa^soratiQa of &&terwiafciQ»>3& financial institutions 
SwJi tySrivoto firms; ia tigjw&n :in$ the eoofibnwic "saqfae-ezat'" ero Chile. 

1 ■ i * , 

the: of fee* off the economic - 

• tafewi oiwo%i'ti«hJ w&ttfM&'ifc Chiho; paetascwsBaarly the 

• . . ■ ' • ' ■ . . 

ini fcbo and 1 . ttBtniSpQct.a'tiont aestercs... For 
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■Instance v the combined effect on Chile's foreign exchange position 

4 ■ * ha . * r i 

* * - a * * * * -V/ . . 

of the foreign credit .squeeze and domestic copper .strikes was. i 

* . 4 , . * •* ’ ‘ \ , 

devastating. . • . . ■ ,r • .. 

* ' ■ . • - ***•.**’-- \ \ . i , v 

Throughout the Allende years, the. U.S. maintained close -contact 

» ' 1 < • ■ , * * 

' ‘ . H , 1 ‘ ‘ ’ 

to i ^ b . I * * 1 

with the Chilean armed- forces , both through the CIA and through U.S, 

. . ■ . . _ . • • ’ ‘ . ■ • . : 

• military attaches. The. basic -purpose of these contacts was' the 

* « , * ** *■ , . * 

. ■ . . . • • 

gathering of intelligence, to detect any inclination with the Chilean 
armed, forces to intervene.' But U.S.. .officials also were instructed 

* * . 4 

‘ 'to seek influence vithin the Chilean military and 1 to be generally 

k 1 * ‘ ' * 4 i . m 

* A .1 +■ * f h ► 

* ■ * * * * ■ , ’ .1 

4 * . . * t * 

supportive* of its activities without appearing to promise. U.S . sup- 

1 - " . .. 

* ' ' 4 ' - ' 

port for. military efforts which might be premature. For instance, 

* * * * * 1 1 f f ■ * * | * * * 

in^November 1971, the' Station was . instructed to put the U.S. gov- 

i ' * * t * . j, 

* * * - . „ 

• . eriment in a position to take future advantage of either a. politi- 

j i h ■ -■ ah 

' ' t ■ 

* * * , 1 

» - , * 

* ‘cal or a military solution to the present Chilean dilemma,, depend- 

* , . 

1 ' K * ^ W 1 * 

,‘ing on developments within the country ‘and the Latter.' s impact -on. 

. * ” 4 ’ *. 4 / 

* ( * t f ’ 1 ^ * 

.the military themselves: .. ' . 

- i * * * , ■ f T * ' ** 

■ ■ * " 1 - "* . ’ 

■ * 1 ’ * # ■ J ^ « # ■ 

- There is no hard evidence of direct U.S., assistance to the coup, 

- • . .. .. . •• 

despite - frequent allegations -of such .aid/ Rather the United ‘States-*- 

. * ' ‘ - ‘ 

by its previous actions , its existing posture and the nature of ’ 

.. * * • ■ - - * * * 

* * 

its contacts with the Chilean military — conveyed the signal that it 

* . , * • ‘ * - * 

1 * . ' 

'wouldnot look with disfavor on a military coup. And U.S. officials 

* ». ' 4 - 

xn the years before 1973 did no.t always succeed in walking, the thin 

» - * ■■ ’ . ■ 

line between knowing about indigenous coup -plotting and actually 

’ . * ~ r ‘ * . 

stimulating it. • * ' V' 
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* * i 


* * • a * +* i 


1 


: 2. ■ Methods o f C overt Action . ; • ; ; ‘2 * •• 

* , ' * T ■* * ' • . ' . 

r « r J * *■ > I t ’ r 

■ a/* -Support for Opposition Political Parties . 

« . .... . 1 / ■ * * ^ ■ . * , .* , 

* * * ' * * 

'• ‘ More than half -of the 40 Committee-approved funds supported 

v * r ‘ * * 

■ * * . * ' . » * 

. ■ . 

'the opposition political parties:- the Christian. Democratic tarty 

* _ - - w h J t at- 

/ . * : a 

(PDC), the National Party (PN) , and two splinter groups of the; 

" * u * * * + » * 

- * . * , * \ 

Radical Party (PDR and PIR) . Early-in 1971CIA funds enabled the- , 

• . * * * 

M * ■ * * ' ' , 1 

* t * * * * + 4 ' I * 

^ m + " ■* fc 

'.PDC and PN to purchase their own radio stations and newspapers.'. 

• - ‘ ' . • ... • ■ , • ; . . 

* » ^ * 

4 * • * h 

All opposition parties were passed money prior to the April 1971 

i ■ * L . 

* + ' * 

municipal elections and -a Congressional’ by-election in July.. In 

November 1971 funds, were approved to strengthen the, PDC /*PN .and 

' . - ‘ t ‘ * .* . V ' ' V 

.PbR> and to induce the PIR, then a member of the UP coalition, to 

* . . • ■ ' * ■ / - * * ■ - 

break away from the government and join the opposition. CIA funds 

• - * ' ' ‘ • * ■ ; ■ ' * * 

' f * j * fl * , . » 

supported the opposition parties, in three by-elections in 19/2, . 

•* - • . - • • ‘ ' ■ . - 

* - r , 

and the March 1973 congressional election. Money provided to po- • 

’ F . ' F ^ ' 

* *. * 

lit i cal parties not only supported opposition candidates in the 

. * - ■ - . 

- _ * , * *■ i 

various elections, but enabled the parties to maintain an anti- 

*■ * 4 . 

► ' " * * P, . ) ♦ * .* 

government campaign throughout the Allende years, urging citizens 

■ v . * * . • . ■ * *’ 

to demonstrate their opposition in a variety of * way&\ 

The CIA undertook, a major political action during the. 1970- 

p p * _ 

, • . * . - ' ■ , 

1973 period designed to induce the Radical Party of the left (PIR) 

* ■ ' ' 1 

■ h . ♦ ' ♦ * m 

^ 4 * * 4 

to split from the Radical- Party and join the opposition. A pr.oj-e.ct 

- “ * - . . ■ : * ' 

■ , ‘ H ' * , , ' 

under, which the CIA had. supported political action to induce the* 
Democratic Radical Party (PDR) to split from the PR prior to the 

* . - ~ . : 5^ V 

1970 elections, channeled nearly of* AO Cora- *, 


1970 elections, channeled nearly of* AO Cora- 

' ■ 

mittee.-authorized funds to both splinter groups during the Allende 


► * .■* + 

years . 


E.Q. 13526, sectian 3.3(b)(1) ; -• 
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'Throughout the Allende years, the CIA worked to forge a united 

, H *1 w t * * 

■ . ■ 1 • * . ; 

opposition. The significance of this effort can be gauged by noting 

* ■ * * , 1 t * , 

* m ; . * * 

that the two main elements 'opposing the Popular Unity government' 

. •• • . •' .. , 

, * • 

were the National Party, which was. very conservative, and_ the reform- 

- * * ** * . * 

1st Christian Democratic Party, many of whose members strongly sup- 

■ i h , * * 4* 

- t 4 # • * J 1 , , J , " ^ * 

. ' *4 * * 4 " 

parted the major policies of the new government. * ... ; 1 


* . 


■ ■ : .... 
b. Propaganda ar.d Support for Opposition Media • * . . 

‘ « ■ ‘ * ' 

. V Besides funding political parties, the 40 Committee approved 

■ . _ ■ . - ■ • • 

* ‘ , . - 

arge ' amounts to sustain opposition media and thus to maintain a 

: • V • " -. . • . ; . . 

■ hard-hitting propaganda- campaign. $1:5 -million was spent in support 

* ► * ■ * * . * , * # * 

* - < » 

.of El Kercurlo . the country's largest newspaper and the most important 

• ■ • • • ; ' • ■ 

. j * ^ . i * * , 1 

channel for ant i~ Allende propaganda. According to CIA documents, 

*. * , ■ - * * * • > * 

* * i ’ ■ , » , 

these efforts played a significant role in setting t"he stage for' the 

■ k , * * ► 4 

military- coup of September 11, 1973. 

■ * <■ - * . ‘ * ' * , * * 

. The 40 Committee approvals ip 1971 and early 197-2 for subsidize 

• . > • , * . * 

• ’ ‘ . ■ - - - . _ - • 

ing El Mercurio were based on reports’ that the Chilean government 

' ' * >* 1 , , > - * . f • * * 

was trying to. close the El Her curio chain. ‘ 

• * ' * — 1 - *— ' * . 

> - ■ •, . ' * * 

In fact, freedom of the press continued until September 11, 

t * * . » " 

* 4 * *• * - * * - 

r % ‘ - * „ * 

* ■ # 

1973, and .it is difficult to assess the accuracy of the judgment 

* .* , * ' * * * 

, • 

about the Chilean government's intentions with respect to the media. 

■ • . . * ■ 

The alarming field reports on which the 40 Committee decisions to . 

- * * * . * ■ 

support El Mer curio were based contrast with intelligence community 

‘ * . * ■ 

* . 

* * 

analyses'. For. example on August 1971 National Intelligence Estimate- 

’ . - ' - ' - * 

nine months after Allende took- po»er--described the government's . . 
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growing domination of the press but commented that El Merctirio had 

• . . ’ ■ ■'■■■'. . ■ . ‘ • • 

managed to retain its independence. Yet one month later the 40 

*■ + * * ^ 1 » ( ^ 

• * * T ' * , . ■ 

Committee voted $700,000 to -keep El Mercurio afloat. And. even the- 

— * , * * , j 

* ' * - t f t , . ’ 

■„ CIA documents acknowledge -that El 'Mercurio was the only publication ' 

* ” _ , * . *" * *' ' . ' „ -w* ■* . 

under pressure front the government. . 1*. 

' „ ' ■ *' ’ - ‘ 

* The freedom of the' press issue .was rhe single most important - 

* + ' * i * 

* ' 4 . ' ■ , 4 ‘ * 

theme in the international propaganda campaign against Allende. 

I f ‘ 4 ■ 

-' Among the books -and pamphlets produced -by the' major, opposition re- 

■ ' * ■ - ■ , * , * » ■ , „ 

search institute, the Institute of General Studies, was one. which 

. ■ t - * 

^ 4 * 

it appeared in October 1972 at , the time of the IAPA (Inter-Ameri- 

' " ’ T " * 

* - - « * ■ . 

* - * . ^ ^ * 

'. can Press Association) meeting in Santiago.. And, as in the 1970 

' „ • . * . . _ - * ' . ■ ' ' ' - 

i ■ * * * * 

period » the IAPA was .persuaded to list Chile as -a country in 

■' - 

, • . * ’ •* 

' which fxee.dom of the press was threatened'. 

- ' ** * . . ■ 

■ . . . . 

The major propaganda project funded 'a wide range of propaganda 

1 * i • 

* * ► . t 

activities. It produced several magazines with ^national circulations 

* 1 W f 

and a large number of books and special studies. It developed ma- 

* * * * 

w w . - * " - ' - 

tcrial. for placement in the El Mer c urio . chain ( El Mercurio . with 

9 ", * 1 * " 1 * 

a, daily dicrulation -of 120,000. and. 300,000 on Sundays'; La Segunda, 

>' * . 

< » ( # 

with 80, 000; arid Ultimas Koticias , with 100, 000--1971 circulation 

■ * , - . ■ ■ ■ 

figures) the FDC*s La Prensa ; the PN 1 s La Tribuna ; two weekly * 

I ’ I 4 1 . * ‘ 

« h 

newspapers; all radio stations controlled by opposition parties; 

- * * ‘ 

* ■ w 

and on several regular television shows on three TV channels. 

* * 1 ■ 

* * - 1 

i ■ 

El Mercurio was a mai or -channel for propaganda during 1-970- 

: ■ - . # , t 
1973, as it had been during the 1970 elections and pie- inauguration 


> * 


is CCRCT 
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-\9 


. s 

•■i 


period. Efforts were directed toward exacerbating- tensions be- 

- - ' * , ♦ 

h; i ♦ ’ ' < * 

tween g j- Mereur io and the PoDul'ar Unity government . This was done. 

* * ***** * 

■ . * * - * * * * # ■ 

. apparently-.-- in an attempt, to prompt* Allendc .to take measures against 

* * * * * * ' t . 

4 * * »' - » 

t * ' ^ ' - 

the paper Which might persuade the Chilean armed forces to inter-- 

* _* * * - 'i * 

* 

vena , 


«* * 


E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 


* * * • * * 

A steady flew of economic and technical material vent' to 


TL . n » * “ 

. opposition parties, and private sector groups:. 

„• . * . *. * . 


1 

E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 
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%fcay-.e4! tb&t: AQ) QfiffiO&Ottee: appsro.vedl fwadis woare cased! tc©> maintain • 

' * ‘ ■ . * 

* , 

J£lJ.<3f dfejn®ett3tt£i.O Qp.pasAtt&oifc in 'CMiLe-.. THsa-y,- have 

* 

* 

%toQ-%$Q,<£ <S2L& b&s]l Wstib'iofg; .t*Q> <to> wiLfclte Ulte . trtrurttlfctirs; n atrrike , 

* ■ « ' * 

* * * 

Widl dK%Oft-<Jteii.Si. tch-aft Jfi.dj tMh..teftv. ejautf*.. ‘Che; qjciff-stiiietss ®f CIA sup- 

tiO i ©JiULOaffo IJ>irixQ;tt<fc 'SftAt.0iK- giUtJttpiS;; i® at ma iHtcr oifi eonmiderable 

• * 

* » 4 

* * * 4 * * 

cabio.C’Kbi hACSNS#.- Qif nJ>/& X'ioJlQftt tactics: «s$a<H bAV saveral! of these 

* * * * 

I K 

^'Wwp.-S jjiiks thAiiX‘ U<ji ba-intj abftjufc military in-ifcajrvttniciion.. 
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i . .The issue of whether to support private groups was debated 

* * . ' 4 ■ 

* * t 4 

m ft * 

B * ' I n * * ^ r * * 

within the Embassy and’ the AO .Committee throughout late 1972 'and .. 

* * * . * . • ' , * ' 

1973. In September 1972, the 40 Committee authorized $24,000 for 

* * * * * ' . % ' 

.‘’emergency support” of a powerful industrial association, SOFOFA, 

' , , , • . ‘ . ** . - ■ 

^ T * * * * "P 

but decided against financial support to other private sector or- 

*" - , \ * 1 *' • . 

* t »*•*, • - 
* * * * . t . 

ganizations "because of their possible involvement in anti-government 

* ^ * 

. * , # t * ¥ 

* * ¥ f 

•strikes. In October L-972, the Committee approved $100,000 for three 

• '• • ' .r" ' ' ' ' 

.private sector organization s -j 


E.0. 13526, section 3.3(b)(1) 


/ 


as part of a. $1. 5 million approval for 


support to opposition groups. According to CIA testimony,’ this • 

* - ’ ... * **’.,'*-*. 

» * * * ■ * ‘ * i * 

•.limited financial support to the private sector was confined to 

* % * * 

- 4 • , 

* \ * * P ^ * 

specific Activities in support of .the opposition electoral cam- 

* * », * • * • 

* r * t * * 

^ « • i * * * a 

paign, such as voter registration drives, and a get-out -the-vote 

* * t 
.• • • • . ■ • ; 

campaign. . . •. . ..... 

* , • i , . 

■ . * * ' • ’ • “ ” . * 

. "After the March 1973 elections , in which opposition forces 

» * » 4 • . * * . * , * 

* " * • * # ► 

V failed to achieve a ! two-thirds majority in the Senate that might 

* ‘ ■ * . 

, * * * - * - 

have permitted them to impeach Allende and hold new elections, 

- 1 ‘ .» . ' - r * - ’ - * - * • • 

- 1 * * * 

there was a discussion of objectives. There seemed little likeli- 

* * - . • 

V * • ' 

hood of a successful military coup „ but there did appear to be a 

* < i 

■» * * * ► * * 

■ * * 

possibility that increasing unrest in the entire country might - in- 

* * .. *■ , ' . 

p . ; 

. duce the military to re-enter the Allendc government in order to 

■ . . ' .. ’’ : . ■ ' > ’ 

restore order. Various proposals for supporting the private sector 

• * * * t * 

* * * * * - * A 

*. a 

were examined in this context, but the Ambassador and the Depart- 

♦ ***** * * « • 

♦ - 

1 , * * # 

. went of State remained opposed * to ’any support of private sector 

# * , 

* • , * ' . 

, * , + * 

groups because of the increasingly high level of tension in Chile., 

■ * ’ * * - - 

* 

and because these. verq. knov<n t,Q= hope, for military intervention. 
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Nevertheless, on August 20, the AO Committee approved a pro-.. 

. . . ■ 

•posal granting $1 million to opposition parties and private sector 

' " , . ’ . •’***»"•. 

groups, with passage of the funds contingent on the concurrence of 

• , ’ - » • < f 

Ambassador Nathaniel Davis and. the Department of State. None of • • 

these funds were passed to private sector groups before the mili- 

* • • ■' . ' \ • 

tary coup three weeks later.* 

• * * 

i , ■ ■ * 

While these deliberations were' taking place,, the' Station asked 

* * 1 • _ ■ < » 

* * • ' ' 

Headquarters to take soundings to determine whether maximum support 

■ ■ . * * • • * * ' ■ 1 - * .*’*■* 

could be provided to the opposition, including groups like the truck- 

• . «'■ . > * 

* ... . * . . . 

ers. The Ambassador agreed that these soundings should be taken 

• *• * . . , * . •.*.**-. 

• * . ’ - 

but 'opposed a specific proposal for ?25 I 00O in .support to the strikers 

. ■ . . . - ** **■>*. *. * , \ 

There was a CIA recommendation fox support to the truckers, butr . 

• * , « . * 

* » * f *1** * * * 

it ' is' unclear whether or not that proposal came' before the 60 .Cotn- 

■ . * . •• • . 

* * >* * . * 

mittee. On August 25--16 days before’ the coup --Headquarters ad-. 

t * » p ‘ * 

• vised the .Station that soundings were being taken, but the CIA Sta- 

* * * i ' ' * ** 

* * * 1 « * * I 1 

*■ t f , • 

t ion's proposal was never approved. * ‘ • 

* * * * 

* * 

The pattern. of U.S. deliberations suggests a careful distinc- 
. * * ’ . * *'*■**’ 

. tion • between supporting the opposition parties and funding private 

0 * * ‘ * *p«-i * 

^ * * * . 1 ' k 

* > * . 4**1 

sector groups trying to bring about a military coup . However , ‘ • • 

■ . ‘ • . ■ . 

• * 

given turbulent conditions in Chile, the interconnections among 

* ■ » * * * * 

.the CIA- supported political parties, the various militant trade.’ . 

• • . ’ 

associations ( gremios ) and paramilitary groups prone to • terrorism 

• ' * * ****** 

and violent disruption were many. The CIA was aware that links 

‘ ' | * 

> . . ' a 

between these groups: and the political parties made clear distinc- 

, • * * * 

tions difficult. - • . ‘ ' • * 
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•:'" . * . The most prominent of the right-wing paramilitary groups was - 
.Patria y Libertad (Fatherland and Liberty), which originated right 

*- r » —T- > *. • . 

t I m ■ ■ * m 

-after Allende s September 4 .election, during so-called Track II. 

' -It .received. $38 ,500' from the CIA, in ati effort to * create .tension • 

, * , - * .... ■ 

and a possible .pretext 'for intervention. : ■ 

. . 1 * - * . ■ . 1 *' ‘ ’ 

* * j . ■ * ... 1 ' ' * 

■ Throughout the Allende presidency, Patria y Libertad was the 

* * ' 4 . * 

.■most strident! voice opposing* all compromise efforts .by Christian 

i ’ '• ' * ‘ ' . *. . ’ * ‘ ' ' f 

‘.Democrats, calling for resistance -to. government measures, and urg- 

* 1 ■ r . • * , 

* m * * ' * • ’ 

f * 

■ i. n 6 insurrection in the armed forces. -Patria y Libertad forces 

* * ’* ... — - 

t - * 1 

’. marched at opposition, rallies, dressed in full riot gear.- During . 

, ,4 I • •».*'' ‘ ' 

' ‘ ■ . , ■% * , ' 

. the October 1972 national truckers’, strike. Patria y. Libertad was 

* * 1 , , ■— — * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■*» ■PP*** ‘ 

* t * * ' i * 

. reported to strew "migueli-tos” (three -pronged steel tacks) on .high-' 

* . * ■ * * ’ t <’ 

•ways 'In-' order to heX-p bring the country's transportation system • 

< * ' * . < 
~ ( , , . * * ■ 

■.to a halt. ' By mid-1973 , terrorist acts were frequent-, including 

*" . . \ * . * 

^ y 

bombing of bridges , electric power pylons , water viaducts i and 

■ -. ’ . * - - . - 

railroads. Many of these acts were blamed on Patria y Libertad. 

*' * — ■ — ■ "t— -. - — _ . . ii i 

1 . , 

. i * 

On -July 13, 1973, Patria y Libertad placed a statement in a. 

’ . ' ‘ . 

J * * 1 * 

Santiago newspaper claiming responsibility .for the June 29 abortive 

■* * * I 1 ■ * 

¥ *■ | I ^ 1 ‘ + 1 1 * r * 

military coup, and. on July/17, Patria y Libertad leader Roberto- 

♦ - - *. . * 

• ’ , 

Thlcme announced that his groups would unleash a total anned of- 

* ■ . ^ 

* * ' * ■ ■ ■’*’*■,* ■ ' ' , 

fensive to overthrow the government. 

• * > * < , - ■ , . ' 

* 

CIA .funds directly -supported Patria y Libertad prior to 

* * 1 , - ■ ' 

* « . ■ . 

Allcndc’s inauguration. Thereafter, the Agency occasionally pro- 

' . . • . ■ 

.• vidcd the group snail sums through third parties for demonstra- 

' ’ 4 - , , > 1 • 1 

. tlons or specific propaganda activity. It is also possible that 

* * ... • 

CIA funds given to opposition parties also reached Patria y Libertad 

ond the Rolando Matus brigade, given the close ties between the 
parties and these or p,ani7.nt ions’. « 
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* * 

•’ tJxEh regard tO' the crackers' 1 ' atrrxke two facts are ondxs pate d. 

’ • . * . • • .— •... 

* ■ . - * 

First „ Cher 40 Commit cee did not approve any -funds to be given dl- 

, * * . * * 

• * > ■ . * . * * 

* * ^ *■ - . * ’ 

reexly to the strikers. ~ Second* all. obs erver' s agree that the two . ’ 

■ * ’ - • . * » , t 

. lengthy strikes (the second lasted front duly 13 ,. 19:71 until the • ' 

. . * . ' 

' •* w 1 

September ' 11 coop}’ coaid not have been maintained on the basis of • 

* • * « 

’ : * r . - 

rarrf nrr . fooxf s. Whether ox tcu what extent CIA fuads passed to. opposl-l 

* * * * ** ' ' * * 

* _* . . * 

. ttScnx parties may have been siphooed ’&££ to* supp ort strikes? these * 

' * * * * * v * < 

* 1 * * **» 

, • ** . * * 

issues recraxn unclear. It is .clear Chat anri^govermnent strikers ■ 

* * - . * ■ .■ . * ' . • 

, . . * * ’ 

* , 1 ... , ■ . * * . * 

weire actively supparted by the priva te ssectorr groups which, received 
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[' TYii lf7? CIA learned that 


bad passed $2 y Sffi0 directly tto strikers, contrary to- the Agency 

* 

' * - ■ 

but’ nevertheless passed it 


gtrcuc cd males. Ihe CIA refryked 


* ♦ . . 

additional money the raesx spring. 

* * . * . * _ . 

* * * . . 

”3.' Ifeitcd States Ecciwcirjic Fcrlici cs- Tucrcnrd Chile r 1^70-1^/15 

4 * , « • 

\ t * m $Lj * Ccroert AcciflJni asasd Hcmncn^tic: Frersnre 

* 

/ * IQtee vwlicy resipwusc of the IfLS. rorarsiftcnt , ^ the A lien tie 

* 4 f , « 

ft 

« * * » * 

gimv^run,T 2 rDt ccosisttsd ©£ ^sm ^utCTCwcavxTfi^ of diplo^ntrc r cover c , 

* *. , 

• * 4 t 4 * * **| 

uiilxfcascy.- and .ccdmuomac 'ssrxa-nuils . Kcoraxwiic arcssure excret'd by tac. 

f '" .’ * 

* 1 , * 

ISwItecE Stataitcs 5oiit iasportaot part ©f the dri:;. *^txlc t 60 

. * k ‘* * 

t •••**-* 

Conrriccee 'was m t PuojrLr £ctt lanr^e CIA crcvKsnditur e s to the p % Anat o* 

f , ^ lr * Wi * \ 

* * * ‘ ' . , 

Alictide op^wsitiou, L f # £ .' trans-r^c total corporations vci,c 

* » 4 

• i 4 

weofciafc with Assiff-taiiivt Secretary of tire Treasury John t ennesnv 
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t©’ coo rdxtuiCc rvaL-I.tc, cmU rrrfvjite cconnr’Ie pressure on AlleipJe. It 

' '** * < 4 r * 

* ' - ' ' - , ' - 

Is iawossibrle cc muicrsccnJ the effect of -covert notion t/itiiout 
m * * » 

’ , ‘ 

s stfixch. sccnrjp-ciictl ic^. 


JonovLnj the economic 
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■bv ' Chilean Economic Dfeoendecice 


* * 


of ttae, brief Chi-Lams ccpcrirrccc in 197 'J to; l'J73 caraa 

■ ' ■ - * * , ' ‘ 1 ' ■ ‘ ‘ - ' - 
+ * i * 

ass result of cotocrlzcive factors — or carnal and internal. The 

■ f ■ i * ’ ■ . 

* ' . , . ’ * ’ . 

.academic debate as Co 'whether the ectzxrca. or the internal factors 

* . ■ 

. * , • ' * ' ' ' ■ 4 , * * 

p, 

woisfosd surra heavily ’ -is scwflessi T Jherc the porousness of another 

- . * , ' • 

* * • * " • - * 

, * * , ' . , 

society toward, foreign .laflueaice la ~re*t. asui the 'eoirtc: dcctce of . . 

- . - - . ' * * , . * . * ■ , ' - ' • 

, the mzt&li&s. and: 4 iitside fawcctss- oopwinp i t ±3 close; 

‘ ^ K ■ . * ’ * / * \ ^ ‘ • 

It difficult tes iituerre one toms *m'd the ether ends , 

P *' * 4 4 I 

■■•■.*■ • - • -• ■ • . . • ‘ ' * . . 

. . 'Colic’s expcrt-aEieaead cco ao r y a: a coostracteJ. in the 19th. 

# ' - 
^ * » +■ m 4 * ' # 

■ * .4 

■Castory, and Iter soeo-procEctec derenierree open* first nitrate, and then 

, < ' 1 i- - * 

■'* * F * ► 

* ■ # ■ * 

copper for foreisis exchange earninrs, hal not changed in essence by 

+ r 

ISfcNi ©r I57Qh The Alleafe: cotascicKislj adopted a 

* - * 

■ . , » 

m + * ■■ 

policy of diversity!!?;;- Chile's trade vith the tlnitcd States and rc- 

■ • * . * * 

* - . , * * 

f ■ h 

Oi^eafoss; l SmEtfsx tic* with Ssfast Brittain, else r«t of the Western w 

* . *; ’ • # ‘ ; * .* 

Ea rcpg gg COTCOtr p &£ well’ sis 'J3pa so, asioi tire initiation: o£ ni^or 

«* * ' B ■ - x ■ , 1 

+ ' ■ 

trade agretonisttt® wit t the Eastern Sloe countries. 

► *- ’ f ■ " 

# ’ ’ w * 

Ca&illcairs 'cEcpesiidfiECicc c^o the United fTcatns rctn^mc J * 

+ * * ' ' + - 

* , # ' * T 4 t 

a f^cltor <fccr£jis the jr^TTioJ o£ the Allor-Jc rt ,nvcnw^c * 

h ^ ■ * 

* 

I*i Iir7it F 11^5, direct private inveaerservt lit. Ciilc *5 toe*' at *1.& 
billion f ' iKJt'ef a total foreip^t estij^atctl i:ivasCir;cnL o,^ ' u ] m C7*t 

* r 

'.billion. United States arid ~ foreign corfwra cions bulked l.nr,:«j in 

* i p 

almost all of the’ dynamic and critical areas of the C.ii ie.in ccetsony 
by the end of l*?7d. Kortheroore, uiiiccd States cor r^orac ions con- 

* r 

t tolled .ISO percent o?. the ^todficUinn rr I, Chile's on A; • J t* t. 
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* t ^ I 

' , * . .... , _ * 

for pi;', n cxc.iony.e earner; - copper. • imnee-i thp Allehda ’ ^avernmaut •'.■is 

* . * i ( 4 

' ’ • ■ • ' • • . ■ /* ■ * • 

facin'* a situation o± substantial' external- control over copper pro- 

* ' ' * ' ■ v * ' * 

* » i ' * , 

duction , .technology , and* spare parts , and manufact'Orin” , -nakinc the 

* j ' * . * « 

■ J • ■ ’ ' •• . * • . 

Chilean a conoray extremely vulnerable to tinancihl. ohd. commercial 

- * ► _ _ - 

pressures tron the outside. 'Chile had accumulated a lar*e foreign' 

debt during the Frci jdver rodent , much of it contracted with’ inter.-- 

' ■ ; , ’ • 

* * %* * r t ^ 

national and private banks open to influence by the U. S . sovernment . ■ 

. ’ , ' ' * ' ■■ 

- . 

> . • ' . 1 * ■ 

•" .Even with a conscious policy of diversifying her- foreign trading 

* . . . * • - . ' - 4 

patterns in 1970 \ Chile continued to depend on the insert of essential 

* * ... * ’ • ’ 

’replacement parts from United States f ims . 'The precipitous decline 

- * ■ *. *■, t ^ « * ' 

“ , * _ i . ‘ 

in short* term* United' States cor.tviexcial credits (fron 78 -A percent of 

. - * . ■ ■ ’ . . - . 
the total in 1975 to atiproxirtately u, 6 -percent in .1972) seriously 

M * * m * h 

n , ► . . - 

. : *t T " - * *■ 

•affected the Aljende poverrcicnt 1 s ability to- purchase replacement 

* * • , . 1 “ * . 
p * • » > ip 

4 * ' ■ * ' J 

. parts’ ^achin^r* for th * ■ nos t -critical sectors of the econony : 

*; . * - - . " ... 

copper, steel, electricity, petroleum. and. transport. 

' ‘ * ’ 

4 * - 

» 4 % l * ■ 

By late 1972, as estimated by the Chilean Ministry of the 

„ ■ a ■ J 

m w w * * 

Economy ,. it was estimated that almost .one -third of the diesel trucks 

. , * * ■ - 
, * - ■ -. . 

4 ’ ' , 

at Chueulcaciata Copper iiine , 30 percent of the privately-owned .city. 

• . * - * - * . . * *•" ’ 

. * • * * ' ' . > 

buses t 21 percent of all taxis, and *33 nsreent uf state^O'msd buscr. 

* ■ ' f 5 , \ ,r -** 

, • ^ * 

in Qh'ile* were conrDletcly 'inoperative because of the lack of spare 

. . 

* ** * ^ * . 

parts or tires. In -overall terms, the value of United States tuicni- 

■ . , - ' 

■ » * * ■ » 

* * * * 

nery .and transport equipment exported to' Chile by U.5. firms declined 

. ■ ' . • ' *.■••• 
from ^lS2;-q million in 1970 to $110 million in 1971.. • ■ ’ •• . 

* t * »* * ‘ 

• ■ . ■ , • ■ • ■ ■ • 

-Copper earninjs represented in 1970 four, of every five dnllnrr. 

* - * ’ , , 1 ‘ * ^ • 

that Chile earned.* The production, planuin,?. , nuxfkctin^.* and salos 

H * * * ' . * 

, ■ * * p ■ ' 

oJ! Chilean copper remained under Che effective control of private 

.* ■ « 

• 4 * * P 

United Staten corporations, even after ‘joiut ventures betyuon Chile 

- ‘ > t 

. * • > , 

find the set corporations liad .bean formed. Thus, entcrnnllv-induccd 
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' ■ , 1 * I , . 1 

sifniificant ratifications throughout- the Chilean . ccoWo:v* ^ review 
of non tii ly fijuras for industrial nroVttctiori in 197i tral.es clear the 

t, * * . * ■ . , . 

T-.' * . , ‘ # ‘ 

.Steady decline in the sixe of increases in' internal .production in- 

i*** » * , ’ , ■« 1 * ’* , 1 * h 

v ' ‘ ■ * , i * . 

, creases compared to the previous year; in the last trimester of iU71i 

■ ’.* * * * * , . ' * 

actual losses ranging fron approximately 3 percent to 11 percent were 

* * * . 1 * * » . * * f 

* * ■ . ■ / , - ; - * 

experienced . ■ . . ‘ : . ; - r -V'-' . . 


. « 


# ( 

1 . ■ * 


* : V 


p 1 ■ - f * 

.. ... c. , 'The Instruments of United States .Foreign econo mic Po licy- 

‘ Tfe wnft~?JTl e nd e 


f. . 


* 


United •States foreign economic ’policy . toward- Allen.de *s govern- 

merit was articulated and carried out from 'the -highest level’s of 'the 

•••-•- ...... ’• 

' * * * - ■ * 

Baited States government* coordinated by .interagency task forces* 

f** . - , . * * . " ■ * ■» 

- f * ' 1 * • * * 

and extended through the United State? executive directors on the ‘ 

* ' * ' f 

* * , 

* m m * t * * ■■ 

.’governing boards of International financial institutions. The policy 

■ ' + m * t * * 

m* 9 * , ’ 

. was clearly framed during the Track II period. Richard Helms. 1 notes 

* . - - ■ ‘ * * 

M 1 1 t 4 

from his September 15 r ‘ 1970 meeting- with President Nixon, the meeting 

■ ■ . ■ . . . 

•’ which initiated Track II’, contain the indication: "Make ’ the; economy 

' * t 

- * * , 

scream." A week later Ambassador Korry reported telling Frei the)t . 
not d nut or. bolt would be allowed to reach Chile under Allende. • 

While the Chilean economy was vulnerable to U.S. action over 

. ■ . . . 

‘the longer term,, it was not in the short run. That fact was appre- 

* ■. , - ■ 

* . . * - ' * . . ' ‘ 

dated by intelligence analysts in the government . However, its im* 

" * ' ' 4 * ■ ■ . ■ ' , ♦ ' 

plications* seem not to have affected policyrmaking . in September and 

• r m 

* 

October of. 1970.- A February 1971 Intelligence Memorandum noted 

* ’ > .4 

, * mm 

that Chile was not immediately- vulnerable to investment, trade or 

' • - 

‘.monetary sanctions imposed by the United States.- In fact, .the im- 

* ' . . 1 .' • « • 

I _ . * , 

position of sanctions was seen to be of .possible benefit to Chile, 

* * * , . . ^ u 1 

it would have given Chile a justification for renouncing nearly a- 

• * . ■ • * 1 • , ! 

billion dollars of debt to the U.S. . ■ ■ ‘ . ■ 
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* * 


* " The economic pressure consisted of several prongs. Bilateral 

** . * , * - * * * * , * . 

* * t at ■ * 

foreign assistance was- cut off,' and the. U.S, used, its predominant 

' \ * * • . 

* * 1 » •- * * „ t *1 

position in international lending in-titutiohs to dry up the flow 

* * * *. . i . * * * 

- - ' * * * * • # ( * * * , 

* of multilateral credit. Finally, the United States government acted. 

, ■ * i * ■ * , * 

* to coordinate the actions of private banks, domestic and foreign.* 

4 . . , . * . * ■ . *•*..-'* 

, * ^ w * 

*The bare figures tell the story, U.S. bilateral aid, .$35 mil- 

_ * * * * • . * , * 

*• * r fc . « ■ 

■ * ’ , . , 

lion in 1969, was one million dollars- in 1971. U.S. Export-Import 

* r : • ' • * * 

* * .. * ■ * * * * , ■ ■ *. . ‘ 

- £ank .credits, which had totalled $234 million in 1967 and $29 mil- 

• ' • , ** ' . / ' 

lion in 1969, dropped to zero In 1971. Loans from the multi-lateral 

* * . * 

* l . 

Inter-American Development Bank, in which the U.S, held wh^t amounted 

f » ■ . . . » 
to a veto, had totalled $46 million in 197Q;‘ they fell to $2 million 

p. ' « . * < . 

in 1972 (United States A.i.D. figures) . * : *■ ’ . : 

• • ' * • . . 

Reaction to events -in. Chile accounted for much of the .nrts^en turn 

“ ¥ * * ^ » 

• . - ■ . - • . . . • . ' • • ' 

’• in the United States government for the .development of a policy, on 

f * • . , • . ^ ' * 

- . • f * * * * . .. 4 

• expropriation.' In vha c came to be known as -the Allende Doctrine, 

• * . ' 

• * * * 

* I 

•. Chile proposed, to deduct a calculation of "excess profits 1 "’ from. 

* * 

. any compensation paid to nationalized firms-. .U.S. copper companies 

, » ' • 

. were -in fact told they owed money. The react Ida of -the U.S. r.ov- 

, , * — *.**'. * 

* - ' * * 1 

' . > , * 

♦ * 4 ' 

• ernment uas strong. In January 1972, President ITixon announced 

* t ' * ’* ’ • ‘ 

that, when confronted with such situations , the U,‘S. would cut orf * 

• . . . * . • 

bilateral aid and ’Withhold its .support from loans under considered 

a * * f 

• * * ’ 

tion in multilateral development banks." _•* 


% * * 
t ¥ 

I' I k * 
'n 


. While the Department of State, the Central Intelligence Agency , 

‘ * . ' ■ .rV" * - 

■ ’ 4 „ ' , * j 4 ; 

and the' Department of! Commerce all participated in the United States :. 

_ * . . 

• , ’ i * « - 

economic policy toward Chile, the central point . in- the execution of. 


% * 


*# * 
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- - w - ' m , * 

* *( , ' , * 

this policy, atic. the major influence leading to President ’.’ixon ' 

H , , ^ 1 . ' * * ' 

January 1V72 policy announcement can*: from the Department of. the 

*■ ■ ’ * > , * * * * 

* * r * , , J * 

' * 1 • " , i t 1 t 

• •Treasury. The Department acted in; close coordination t- ? ith the' 

* - ■ . ‘ , ■. * * ' , . * 

* i. "i # t p 

national Security Council arid through" its- United States governors • 

* * ' * < * ' ■ .** 

* * . ^ H - * ’ 

on the following* international financial ' institutions : Cl) ’ the ’Tor Id 

! „ - : • ■ 

‘Sank Group consistin'" both of the In'ternaictial Saak for Recon- 

* . * ' •* ■» > „ „ * , 
. . ■ • , . + . * , * 

* i , • , * » f . • • 

structionahd Develapnent itsplf, ns veil' as the 1 loan 'agency 

# ’ - * * , , T ■ - . _■ ; , J * 

. ■ . the International Development Association. (IDA) ; "(2) through the U.S. - 

-Executive Director ou the Board of ’Governors . of the. Inter-American’ 

H -i • * * * ’ * 

* * * 

*«+■*■*' * 

t Development Saul:;' .(3) through the. CIAP, the Economic Review Croup 

\ " * * ' f * * t * f * * * ' ' * 

•/ . . * . . • . • 

of the Inter-American Alliance for Progress section of the OAS ’. 

. - . . * ' • ,■ - ■ r < • , 

* ' *. . - . , - 

'(Organisation of American ’States) : aiitl (4)' 'through the International 

■ - i • , • ‘ 

• 1 . > . » - . . i 

«. ' * * . r . ■; 1 . ( ' : ’ 

•Monetary Fund. . * '■ ■ ■ r . • 

P h a A • * • | t ■ '■ \ ' *• 

’ . * -A UAlteJ States public instituti.c'o \ Import -T*-ai:iIc> ' * 

. . ■ — , , . *' ' * > 

* also assuned an unusual public profile toward Chile during, tlis ; 

: ■ ' - *. * 

Allende period; ‘ JJeforc ‘ Alionde took office, the Dunk announced the 

M * ► r * 9 * * 

1 ^ ’• . * 1 , • ■ , * 

. abrupt ." dropping of Chile's credit rating from •''I" in the. second. 

* * *.■ ‘ ' 1 I . , »T 

■ * ( , ' ' 

. category -to- ."U’* in the last category. Insofar an the rating con- 
tributed to sij.iilar svaluations by private, U • S ^ ) ^Til'C s t corporations , 

* f * * * 

• ■ i * ^ 

.and .international private investors, it aggravated Chile ’.a problem 

’ * • , . ■. ‘ 

of attraccifin needed capital in- flow through private foreigu invest- 

‘ t ^ — • » • r 

' - 1 * ^ ' 

nent. .... • ■ •' ■/■. ' *• . t ‘ ' 

■ + , , k‘ I 

- * * t * J 1 i T * . 

» * - * * * . - 
♦. * Finally, Dcnart^iont of Treasury officials linked the ones t ion • 

’ . * a ’ * 

ot iiidorni^ntion Cor U.S, copper con-iprmics '^itli Chile 'a'viultilatcval, 

* ** * d * * 

>■ t ■ 

.foreign debt. Chile's foreign debt, an ioheritancs from trie oh lira- 

* * 1 * * 

■ . , ■ ’ , 

tious incurred by the AlessanJri and T'rei governments , was t:ie sc.cond 

• t 

« ' * , 

M^Ueat forei 1 ;^ debt pcx~ capita of axiy 'country iu the v/orld, 'Ynt* 


i* 
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*1 


ta- 1V72 m f l*Vi73 .J'aris ClvU* forcir:'! -Jcl*C. rssf relations ^ T il;h C:;ilc 

■ ' 1 ‘ J •' ■ . ’ * • . ‘ ■ \* 

“ I I * x 1 * 

oriucipal »i:;tecn foreign creditor nations, the United States throur 

* j * • , 

„ - * ' . * - * ; * 1 . 

ics r&^resenuative. Assistant Secretary oJ- the Treasury for Intcr- 

- , . * - * 

national Affairs John llenneosv*, refused: to consider rescheduling 
of Chile's foreign "debt payments. The United States also erected 

* . * * - * ’ * • S * * M 

‘ i * ‘f * > . 

pressure individually on each of t.he other foreipn creditor nations 

, * . . ’ * * * ' * * * * 

not do renegotiate Chile's foreign debt as a body. .. . 
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.4. U.S. Relations with the Chilean Military 

. , .** r-: : ... 

United States relations with' the Chilean military during 

‘ ■- - ’ ' ' - * ' ' - * 

’ 

'1970-1973 must be viewed against -thp backdrop not only of the • 

' * 

* ■ ■ 1 

tradition of close cooperation between the American and Chilean 

* - > - ■ .■ 

i t l 1 1 ' 

military services and of continuing intelligence collection 
."efforts, but also in the context of Track - Ili-an attempt to 

* * y * - ’ _ 

i w m ■ + 

foment .a military- coup. Track II marked a break in the nature 

'■* * t a T 

of relations between U.S. officials and the Chilean military-. 

’ , i t 4 * . * w 

4 , t ' ' * . . f 

, * ' 

Close personal/and professional - cooperation between Chilean 

Mm * 

' ' , * * ^ ^ • 

'and U.S1 officers was a. -tradition of long standing; The American 

• * • 1 . , 

, - > . - ’ t - * - ■ * ' ' 

military presence in Chile va$ substantial, consisting both of . 

- r ^ a k 

* r ■ . - * 4 

* * ■ 

\ military act aches attached to the Embassy and ^ members pf the 

* * * ¥ + m 

. , * ' ’ ■ 

’Military Group 'who provided training and assistance to the Chilean 

■ * ; ■ * * * . ' 

4 . 1 

' armed services. In the late 1960’s, the Military Group numbered 

. • ' ■ : 

. ‘ * * j - * 

over fifty; , by the Allende period, it was reduced to a dozen or , 

, t * 

* , r { * * * * " 

* 60 , for reasons which had primarily ,t o' tlo with IKS. budget: -cut ting 

* ' * * '* _ „ , 

k W * ■■ * * ► 

, W * # * * * 

a. Pre-Track II - . - • ■ * 

* - ■ 

.In July 1969 the CIA requested and received' approval ror a 

*• ' t * 

T H r ► 

covert program to establish 'intelligence assets in the Chilean 

* m 

i * . ‘ * 

* . 

armed services for the purpose of ■ identifying 'and monitoring coup 
1 

plotting. The program .lasted for- four years, involving assets 

r #- ’ 

. drawn from all three branches of the Chilean military and ranging 

♦ * * | * 

■ 4 - * * 

^ 1 I 

from command level officers to field 'and company grade officers 

* 

• * * ■ ' 

■ .to retired general staff officers to enlisted men'. 7roia 1969 to 

* , - W t • 

August 1970', "the project was characterize;! by adherence to its 

+ * 

stated objective of monitoring and reporting coup-oriented 
• activity within the Chilean military. . 
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during August, September -and October, of .1.969, It became in- 

creasingly clear from the agents' reports that the growing dissat- 

. . , . ■ " • . ■ 

■ _ * * 

is faction and unrest ^thin the armed forces was leading to an un- 

* * . * 1 
-* • *m , * ^ 

stable military situation. These events culminated in the' Tacnazo 

■ ’ < 

■ i * ■ * 

of '21 October 1969. The Station correctly identified. the leader |s 

■ * * . m 

. * ■ 

. * 

aims and the significance of the Tacnazo uprising for future rela- 

• • . • : ■ • 

t ion's between the Chilean government and military. The Station saw 
how close the "amateurish"- Tacnazo came to success; it was a les'-‘ ' 

H — H * * > 

* e J * ' ^ * - - 

son .CO' remember , particularly in light of the upcoming Presidential 

*■_ . * + * * 

* ,*-■-***►- 

• f ■ ■ * ■ | 

election o.f 1970 and the strong possibility of the victory, of 

. ' . ' ' - . ' . . • • . * - • • 1 

,*■ * - ' r i 

Salvador. Allende.' 



. V 


% . 


b. . -Track II 


The Track II effort to organize a military coup to deny Allende 
■■ ’ • - . " - - 1 • 
the Presidency absorbed -the Santiago Station's reporting network 

of agents. * With the U.S.. Army Attache, they became in effect a two- 

* ■ * - 

• ; way channel between the Station and the- two main coup plotting “ 

* ■ 4 ‘ * , 

* „ ’ - . „> ■ * * 

groups in the Chilean, military. Hot only did they report the plans 

» * / 

* ’ I 

of these. groups but they also relayed the Station’s advice' on the 

* , 

* * 

. mechanics and timing of the coup and indications of future IKS. gov- 

* * . : - ' ■ 
m b d , 

emment ' support if the coup was successful* Following the death 

* r 

: of Schneider, the military coup plotters* effort collapsed in dis- 

* i * *■ * 

■ * . 

array arid with it the Santiago Station's coup reporting network* 

* * ■ - * * ' ■ 

W - * • * 

It cook the Station another ten months to overcome the Chilean tnili- 

• . - . : 

' tary’s ostrich-like reaction and rebuild their network of agents. 

„ ■ — ' 

. *• . . 

..As port of its attempt to induce the Chilean military to in- 

' * . . , 

‘•tervene before the October 24 Congressional voce,- the United States 

i . J 

■ * 

: had threatened to cut off military aid if the military, refused to 
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. * * 

act. That was accompanied by a promise of support in the after- 

. 

* - * . * t 

. math of a coup r But military assistance was not cut off at the . - 

* ’ ■ »*,.**’ * * 

‘time of Allende f s confirmation (see Table 1). Rather, it contin- • 

• - • • _ . ■ ' - . , • 

ued while all other forms of economic aid were ended. Military 

. * . * • 

* * , ■ . • ~ ‘ * 

salps also continued. Orders jumped sharply from 1972 to 1973 

**•*,.' * ’ * ‘ ’ 

and* even more sharply from 1973 to 1974 after the coup (see table II) 

* * 

Training of Chilean military personnel in Panama also rose during - 

■ . * 

. . , ■ * * * ' , 

the Allende years (see Table III) . . ••*. ' ' - 


i ** 


. c . •• 1970-73 


• *e , i' 


• * ■’ - * 


% 



After -the failure of Track* II',' * the .CIA rebuilt its’ network of 

.. . • • •. .* . 

contacts; and Che CIA remained close to Chilean military officers 

* • , • , • , * . ' * , , . -■ 

# * * , * < , i 

in an attempt to monitor developments vithin the armed forces! . - 

* * - ■ , * e * 

* * * _ . ■ ‘ . ■ * ' 

For their part, Chilean officers who were aware that the United 

• »i . * • 

‘ * i 

. * * . 

# m 

States once had .sought a coup* topr event Allende .from becoming . 

* * ** 4 * ** * 

* , . , . " , ... 

/president must have been sensitive to indications of continuing 

- * 

. . . 

•U.S. support for a coup. . . ; • *.. • ' • 

• * * * w • ; * - ... 

* . * * i * * 

t* . * * 

By September 1971 a new network of agents was in place and 

* ‘ « . * * 

i « * * ‘ < * 

■ * 

the Station was receiving almost daily reports of new coup .plotting* 

* ' .* , ... * , ' . 

The Station and Headquarters began to explore ways to use this net-: 

* - . , * , » 

* * * 

work to 'achieve influence .over the direction of planning. Two er- 

• 1 * - t 

* ‘ ' * * ' * • 
i ** * 1 

4 * 

'forts were mounted* both of which appear* to have exceeded their in- 

o m * * ’ > 

* * 

telligence collection mandate. The first was a disinformation . ef- . 

* 

fort to stimulate the military coup groups into a strong unified 

* * » 

. * • ' * ' 

move against the government. The second and more long-term effort 

* - 4 * 

# 

* „ * ** 

was the collection of operational data actually needed for a coup, 

' ’ * . * 

e.g. , arrest lists, key civilian installations and personnel that 

. ' • , * . 

» * 

needed protection, key government installations which need to be 

* • * ♦* . 

* ’’ . * ^ ‘ , % 

taken over, and government contingency plans which would be used • 

• . 

1 ’ *■ • ... .... ■ ' • 

in case of a military uprising.- 
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1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 
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1966 

1967 

1968 
.1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 


• - TABLE, I - . 

, • • . . 

* F ( , 

* 1 ' * 

* > Military As sistance (in dollars) 


» * * 


. * 


* * 


• * 


« • 


‘ Programmed 

* 

• 8 , 806,000 
. 4 ; i 43,000 
1 , 801.000 

734.000 
. 852 , 000 

698.000 
. 870,000 

, * 941 , 00.0 • 

912.000 


* , • . . TABLE II. .• *. 

' * * . ' * ' * * . 

► * * * ** < 

■- * >>Iilitarv Sales, (in doll ars) 

** p ^ 


♦ * 


* i 


* * 




j * 


« * 


Orders 

- 1 . - 057, .000 
. 2 . 559,000 
" 4 , 077,000 
. 1 , 676,000 

• 7 , 503,000 
2,886,000 
6 , 238,000 

' 14 , 972,000 

• . 76 , 120,000 


TABLE III 


, * l 

Train in ft in Panama (No, of People ) 


, •». 


68 
5.7 
169 
107 
181 
146 
197 . 
257 
260 


■ l " . 7 


'I 




•* 

I 


4 *.4| 

* ■ *, " • 


If ' 


<# . * I 


Delivered 

* 

.8, 366; 000 
* 4 . 766.000 
. 7 . 507,000 
2 , 662,000 

1 . 966.000 . 
• 1 , 03 . 3.000 

2 . 227.000 
918.000 

-• \ 619.000 ■ 


Delivered 

1 . 490.000 
. 1 . 690.000 . 

2 , 100,003 
2 , 147 , 000 • ‘ 
. 9 , 145.000 
; ' 2 , 955,000 
. 4 , 583,000 
. 2 . 242.000 

4 . 860.000 


■ • 


. * * 

Figures arc from Department of Defense Response to Senate Select 
Committee Document Request and are Unclassified 
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”*^7! Scot t'' 7 ''}-'* ** ^ to 

■ Iii September 1971 the Station proposed to provide information 

* « j» — p ^ > ’ * 

£ linior Chilean Army officers which would show that the 


*> 


CatSbiheros* Invesflgaciones unit, acting with the approval of. 

* * \ 

itiSe • fiacl ..set up a special unit acting in concert with Cuba 

* -«*„_** * ‘ . . , ■ 4 * 

ififlnil encl.'CBGI^ to gather intelligence prejudicial -to the Army ' . 

- , + 

fiigh command.’ If was ioped Chat the information might provide the 

' . 1 < »• , ‘ . m , • i*- 

-M sVtrv r-rP « tr r v ^ > r.r. ' * > / 

ffiiritary the necessary pretext for them to mount a coup. • It. is . ... 
flfSt from 8t& recofSI th’it at. least some, of the information to 


r : 

¥ 

i- • 


i - 


m 


■i 


•j 


feU uf IS wal faE?i fcafctf §y tfi s' CIA. • Should' the initial passage prove 
££ £elifuT, r ^e, rest -of tfie information was to be made Up. of veri- 

&8it.US&;.' •'•.•' ■■; '■ -Va;,. 

, v iS fieclmber 19^1 th'e first package of material, . including. a ■ 

fSi»2 1 cafeA better / was passed Co a Chilean' officer .outside Chile.. 

* * *■ • • 

<£fd not: receive any siJhsequent 'reports on the. effect, if • 
ffcl’s' "in formation 1 1 Aa? on the Chilean military. ■’ . 

■ * i - * f ’ * ’ 

’ *f&e netw<?r£ continued to rep'drt throughout 1972 and 1973 on 

Activities during 1972 the Station felt that' the 
£FI?up Able T>es £ anAe for a sifcfcfessful coup had formed, and . 

. It §§£xi£ a p?eAtef ifedunt of time and effort to pene- ' 

£f££& ££i£s ^roup £&£n it fia< A on fe'Vidus groups. • - . 

. ^rou’p IvaA of AgTnatf/ come' t6 the- Station's attention in. 

BSfcSteei £s?7fv January ^9*?^ ihie Station had successfully pene- 
; • i i&A thie g^ouj? ant? wa/ An contact! through an intermediary with 

If I fllJer; . &XTi$ iafe lWA ® da*ly 1972, the CIA adopted a 

jjio ii-- active stance’ Vjs a vis' its’ ■ * * 

more active stance vis ~ ar vxs~ its lailltary penetration program, 

iu4j c -'it-tfcl bv jts financial • supi><. : j .. ^ , 

indicated by its financial support or an anti-government armed 

.... 

sji- rv 3 1* c : s efti'.asine , jiv J.rs active .. _ - ; , ^ ' 

services magazine, by its active effort to compile arrest lists 

v « “ 

rmJ t'Ajior ciHTationr.l data , (mil .h«. ... . , J _. ■ 

an cl other operational data, and by it's active effort to encourage 
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» * 


the coup-minded military by means of. ins disinformation program. 

• ' - " + 

- Intelligence reporting on coup plotting reached two peak pe-, 

; . . ‘ J ' ' 

r t . ' ‘ - ,i 

jriods , one iri the last week of June. and the other during the end 

^ ■ * * ■ 

* a 1 -i # 11 

of August and the first 1 two weeks in September, It, is clear the 

CIA received • intelligence, reports on the coup planning of the group 

* * *■ . *, 

• ■ * . ■ 

which carried out. the successful September 11 coup throughout the 

* ■ * i W + 

i • * i 4 ♦ < I i 

* m w - - » ' - 

months of July, August, and September 1973. . - 

" • ’ . . -.v‘- - • ■ . • * -■ . . 

• The CIA's military penetration program must be .viewed as a part 

i ' < » *- 

* ‘ * 

of the. United' Spates opposition f overt and covert, to the Allende 

. * - % * * ■ , - ■ - 

• t . * 1 < 

government* It, amounted to knowing about arid inf luencing. * a mill* 

. ' , - , ’ ; ’ - * ’ / * ' ' ' ■ ' 

tary alternative to the Allende presidency. _>■’ . ’ 
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F, , Pose-1973 .. . , ■ ; •...•. 

- • . * . .. : • ■ 5 ' ■ 

j • t a r 4b**#* » j€ ' t 

* g ' JL . Chile Since the * Coup * , - ■ • ’ A . >' • \ . . \* * /* i 

. . *.*■’* ■ ’ ■ * , . . • y 

• , 1 Following the September 11, 1973 coup, : the military Junta, 

" *■ * * * * f * 4 T 

• • * . • . ' . ' • . •. . . • 

led by General Augusto ’Pinochet, moved quickly to consolidate its 

. * • * * p 

newly acquired power. Political parties were banned. Congress was 

put in indefinite recess, press censorship was instituted, support-. 

* • - . * . ’■ ' .’<**'*■ . \ ■ * . : . . 

* , * ■ 4 

. ers of Allende and others deemed opponents of the new regime were 

- * „ * • * * 

jailed, .and elections were put off indefinitely. ... - • 

' . ' i * • *... , > 

. * - * , ‘ . 

The prospects’ for the revival .of. democracy in Chile have 

9 * , « * 

. ' , ' • • *, 

*•* I ft ^ t 

-improved little- over the last two years . A 1975 National , . 

• * ' * ‘ * * * r-~ . ’ - 

' * ' . 4 * + * + 

Intelligence estimate stated that the Chilean armed forces were 

- ... . • ‘ • • ■ • • ‘ 

* pi 

determined to oversee a prolonged political moritorium and to 

■ * 4 * * * , 

( «■ 1 * 

revamp the Chilean political system, TheNIE stated that the 

’ * * 

- 

Junta had established tight , authoritarian controls over political 

* ¥ * • * * ' i ' * 1 

i * ft 

• ft* ' ' * * , 

life in Chile which generally continued in effect. It had. outlawed 

• «. ■ ' *' * • 

* * - ' "■ . . 

* * * 

Marxist parties -in Chile as well as other parties which had com- 

w m 9 * * , * 

. * * . * ■ * 

prised All ende 8 s coalition. .In addition , the Christian Democratic 

* . • . .* 

* * i > 

5 . *, 

and Nationalist .parties had .been placed in involuntary, recess. 

e 4 * - 4 

• • it * * * * * * 

Th.es e two parties were forbidden from engaging in political activity 

* * • * 

► ► 

4 

* • 4 

and restricted to purely housekeeping functions . » . 

. . . : * 

* 

In*addition, charges concerning the violation of human rights 

• a " ‘ * 

in Chile continue to be directed at the Junta. . Most recently, a 

, i * 4 1 

- * 

United Nations report on Chile charged that "torture centers” 

* < i 

# f * * * 

are being operated in Santiago and other parts of the country- The 

' 

lengthy document, issued October 14, 1975, listed 11 centers where 
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St soys prisoners are being questioned "by methods amounting to 

• . * • 

* - ‘ * . . 

torture .' 38 The ’Pinochet government had originally offered full 

* , * . * 41 . ^ f 
. * . * "»'*> * , • ’ . ' 

i , 4 , * 

cooperation to the UN group f including complete freedom of 

* * • ‘ 

> * , . •* 

# " * ,V ft, 1 s * * ; * 

movement in Chile, However ,.:-six days before the group's arrival 

* * 

* t . 

t 

itself. and notified the group 



* / 


» * 


Chile was cut back sharply after 

• .* r.rV*V 5 ~^ ' '• ‘ . • • " : *'- 

* the coup ah2v4^4’^'4>i^^l*.Allende. projects except for one, a . ’ . 

i - » ,■ ^ / *' V ~ *■ A) . ii , < * * . r * 

1, . , h 4 4 « 1(44 ■■ M, ■ 4 I i W ► * • ™ _ ‘tit * * [ I .r t • , 1 _ . i 1**1, i* * t , j i* t • * 


*.iiifljor'’propagahda' ; p^3bct.' '‘i’.w’e're terminated. Covert activities in 

* f . * ♦ .* +* 1 * * 4 * * 1 * 4 

.. * • , »• * , *' r 'V **•-.« .■ •• • 

Chile following'. ttie;' coup 'were either continuations or adaptations 
'.of earlier projects , rather than any major new initiatives. 
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V* The goal of ‘covert /.action, since "'the coup has been; to assist 
the Junta in gaining a "more positive image, both at' home and 

4 * * * * , * * * 

f . t , * ' » * 

*■ ^ | • ■ t 

^abroad/ and to' maintain access to the command levels of the 

* « * 4 * 

* * 

+ • * I * , 1 jk 

Chilean government.. Another goal, achieved in part through work 

: : 

*. 

that had been done 


a r 

the coup, was to help the new government get organized and implement . 

1 * * 

now policies. Project files record that CIA were involved 

■ * r 

* 

, 4 

* ■ 1 *■ 

•in preparing an overall economic plan’ which has served as the 

1 * . * 

• . * . * •* _ 1 

* * » ■ . . 

basis for the Junta's most important economic decisions. 

• ■ . . ■ 

As- stated, a CIA propaganda project continued after the coup. 

. ’ • — ■ * 

•A- CIA memorandum dealing with. the project stated that a number of . - 

“ * 1 ■ 

* 

activities, including the production of books,’ a mailing effort. 
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• * f * 

...a military collection program,, and the’ media coordination effort 

■ - • • - ... ‘ 

. • * » * r m * » * ■» * 

. , .had been terminated, but access to. certain Chilean media outlets 

" • ' • , • ’ • . • , . 

had $>een retained in order to enable the CIA station in Santiago 

* i % * 

J „ 1 - ’ * 

«r , « ' 

. -to help mold Chilean public opinion in support of the new govern- 

+ * * < r ' * 

» , , . . . * ' • 

ment as well as to influence the direction of the government , 

* - * . . 

* ■ * . 

. . > - * ■ * . *• 

through pressures exerted by the mass . media. The memorandum .went on 

— > . * . " 

* _ * * t . •- 

; * to state that these media outlets had attempted to present the 

* * . » » * _ * ' * * , • 

«, % m * ■' 

^ - *" * * • ’ ■ * j * 

* Junta in the most positive light for the Chilean public .and to . 

* ^ • , *** » i r * 

* " * M f * * 

* « * * 

assist foreign journalists in : Chile to obtain facts about the 

* f * 

* * • 

* * r * 1 , 

* i ' - * ' ^ * 

local situation. Further, the' memorandum went on, two project 

* assets had* been asked * to help the Junta prepare . a White Book.^ 

. ■ . . * * 

. • r t t . 

• * * ^ * 4 ' 

* The lighite Book ^ published by ;the Junta 'shortly after the coup, 

. / * » . > < * ■ , 

> . - . • . — * 

* , . * » * ^ 

was .written to justify the overthrow pf Allende . It was dis- 

« . * i 

. txibuted widely both in Washington* and in other foreign capitals. 

■ *. ^ 

* , *•,.*- 

After the coup, the CIA renewed liaison relations with the 

*** .* * . *• 

. • • * j . 

Chilean government's security forces. / 

: ■ : — i : , : / 
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'Responding to the DDO’s concern that 
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lay the Agency open to charges of helping political repression. 
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E.0. 13526, section -3.3(b)(1) 

* * * ■ '* *. 


* % 

■ 

* K 


» * * t 

the same memo referred to above stated that although some of 

* * ‘ , * • ' . 

would be designed to assist it in controlling 


CIA's support 


* * 

•subversion from abroad, this support could be adaptable to the 

* * * * 4 

’ * . t 

control of internal subversion as well. However, the memo went 

* * 4 " * 

• - ’ • * . ‘ ’ * , * ' * ' * * ' 

on to state that the CIA would make it -clear lat the outset 

^ 4 * ^ " «l, 

Essat no CIA support would be provided for- use. in internal political 

** * . * * * . . 

repression*, Furthermore , the CIA would attempt to influence the 

■ , r * • - . • . . ( . 

Junta to maintain the norms it had set in its "Instructions for 

■ :* ■- 

* handling .of Detainees, lf which closely followed the^ standards on 

* , * ' ‘ '*'•*. * 

.♦•human rights set by the 1949 Geneva Convention. : * 1 


** * * * 
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<►* » 
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V. PRELIMINARY CONCLUSIONS . , 

. " Covert action in Chile was an element of American foreign 


I 


policy toward that nation. It Is in that light that covert action . 

* . * * ‘ . 

must be evaluated. The link between covert action and foreign 

. . . . . ► . . . * ' 

. . • * * . * * * . 

policy was obvious throughout the decade between 1964 and 1974. 

# - 1 * . * ■ ' * * *• » i '* # 

- * ^ f ' # 

• In' 1964 , the. United States commitment, to democratic reform 

* * 

* • . ' 4 4 . » 1 * 

# * • * fc ‘ I 

via the Alliance for. Progress vas buttressed by covert support to 

* , * . * * ... 

* ' * w . * 

• . t * • * * t ♦ * 

•the* election of the candidate of the Christian Democratic party; 

* - * ♦ -* ' - . 

* * * •*' * * * • ^ ' * „ * - * • , „ 

.‘a candidate and a party for which the Alliance seemed tailor made. 

* * * . * * » ( ‘ ’ 

* * ... # , - 

Mis government was then supported by overt foreign aid. During 

* ' ' <», .. . ■ * > * . ■ * * _,« , * 

... 2 m * ; * • • ■ , , * 

.1970 the IJ.S: Government tried, Covertly , . to prevent AHende from 

* * 

’.becoming President of Chile. When that failed, covert support to 

► * a ♦ * * # 

* 1 * * - ■ * * * 

* m 

his opposition formed one. of a triad of official actions : ‘ covert 

• • : ■ ■ . 

.aid to opposition forces, plus' "cool but correct" diplomatic posture, 

* , * m ' t * * . ' * 
w N ^ * i ^ ^ 

• plus economic pressure.. , - . . ‘ 

» * * * * - , * * 

» - * . . • | * , . * . » 

- ■ . . 4 . . - * ' 

. . The following tentative conclusions are suggested by the evi- 

■.••• . 

- ' - ( t * ' * 1 ^ 1 * * * ^ 

■ denceof the Chile case. ' ’ ■ • ' : • • 


* * * 


A. • Initial Involvement 


y • .Jri 1964, the United States became massively involved,' covertly., 

■ * ’ - ■ . 

* ’ * * 

in Chile because doing so seemed consistent with overall American * 

■ - . * ■ \ . . . . 

» * , » * * 

’ ‘foreign. policy. The election of a moderate left candidate in Chile 

* * ' * * * 4 - 

• * - * % 

' * ’ , 

was a cornerstone of the policy toward Latin America typified ’by 

* . ' . * * . 

* ^ • , . ( ' * * 

..the Alliance for Progress. 

*■ * . 

Whether or not the 1964 election project was considered a 

* t , * 

. * * - ■ * < 

* a 

single- shot effort, it was not. Nor does it seem likely that it 

: '• ' • . . 
could have been. The initial; involvement , and the scale of that 

involvement, generated commitments and expectations on both- sides. 
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It arsatod, for the U.S., assets and channels of funding which 

tstfld bo used again. Far the Chilean, groups which were the recipi- 

• * , * 

■ • . ' . ^ V ’ • ^ . t 

ancs of ClA funding, chat funding became an expectation, counted ■■ 

' ’ . . . : ■ • . ' . ' ' 

% * 9 ■ + t a * *# 

won. ■ .. ... ;••• . : 




* • i 


* * * * -* • t * , * * ^ 

• B« . Effects of Mai of Covert Action Programs • 

* 1 

Ifcf IBM £ obvious f&ct about covert action programs on the 

* , 4 " , ‘ * ‘ 
i . t ( * 1 * * ^ k 

aaala e£ Chile is chat they are unlikely , to remain covert. In 

• * _ * 

- • » * * 

* i * * 

m ^ * 1 * * 

Chile ili 1964, Chare was ‘ use too much unexplained money, too -many 

* . • • ■ '■■'.•••. • ■: ■ . • 

leaflets, tea -many broadcasts. That the United States was involved 

* . * ■ . • * , - * 

„ *■, * * 

■ * 

has. been taken for granted in Latin America for many years.' 

► • 9 > 

• . * — ~j * * * ", » 

... ■ Th§ involvement in 1964 created a presumption , . in Chile arid • 

* * * , • ■ * 
i . . * 

iijgeWhtrtf in jL&tlft MierlCA.» .that the United States government would 

* » * 1 * * * , - * - 

again be Involved In 1970. Covertness was made still. harder to . 

' ' • » . * 

achieve, 'even Chough the CIA. involvement was much smaller in 1970 

* , M * * ‘ 1 ‘ * 

> * * , • * e 

than it had been in 1964. - : • 

• i . ■ * * . . , “ 

..When covert actions in Chile became public knowledge, the . 

* V • - • • 

eostfi were obvious. The United States was seen, by its covert ac- 

* t 

, » ‘ . ‘ ** • ' . . * ■ ’ '* 

tionfi, to have contradicted not only its official policies but- its . 

• • ’ * * # 

» * * 

treaty commitments and principles of long standing. At the same . 

* * , * ’ * * ' 

‘time as it was proclaiming a low profile" in Latin American re- - . 

at lone* thfe 0,S. government was seeking to foment a coup 'in Chile. 

, * 

. * . • . 

. * * 

. . - The costs of major covert veutures which are "blown” are clear 

. * . • 

* | ( * 

-enough. But there may be costs to pay even if the operations could 

• * * 

remain *etcrot for long periods of time. Some of these costs may ac- 

* * * , * * 

* 

true even within the calculus of covert operations: successes may 
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turn to failures. Several officials. from whom chc Committee cook 

. , ' ■■ ■ 

„ ' • * t 

testimony argued that the poor, showing of the Chilean Christian. 

* \ ' - * "* ' ’ 

* 4 ' ^ 

• Democrats in 1970 was, in part, attributable' to previous American, 

* - . * ■ ‘ 

. covert support. The PDC had been spared the need of developing its 

. * * " * 1 4 1 . ' - 

'own grass roots- organization. In 1964, the CIA did that for it. 

- * * * - * ‘ . . * . ' 

In 1970, with less CIA activity on its behalf, the Christian Demo- 

* 

’ cratic Party faltered. 

* „ * 

■ *;Of course, the more ' important costs, even of . covert actions 

t a * 4 i 

■ - i » ■ „ j * 

which remain secret, are. those to American ideals .of relations 

* * . ' . 

- . * * . • * , ■ 

‘ t ' 4 

„ ^unong nations and of constitutional government. In the case of 

.Chile, some' of those costs were far. from abstract; witness the 

• • ’ - * * ' •: * - ■ , 

^ involvement of United States military officers in the Track II 

* . , • * . . - 

attempt to overthrow a. constitutionally-elected civilian govern- . 

* -v , + , • ^ 

- ment. • .. .. ’ ; . ' . • 

* m * ' 

* ■ ' - ' p . 

Covert action has been perceived as a middle ground between 

~ * * * . ■ » 
m * * « 4 . * i J . * 

- diplomatic. representations and the overt use of military force. 

• • ■ • ' ' ...... 

In the case of Chile, -that .middle ground may have been far cop 

j . 4 

' * - ■ . ' ^ .• 

.broad, Given the costs of covert action, it should be resorted 

. * * . ... 

* •• * ■ 

to only to counter severe threats to the national security of the 

* * ‘ r * J *■’ 

4 * * * » - ' 

United States. It is far from clear that covert action was em- 

■ d 

* , ' * * 

. J 1 * * 

-ployed in Chile only in response to threat's of that order. The 

a • 

4 , d ‘ 1 

+ ■ 1 * ' 

seeming covertness of covert action may have # induced senior policy 
.* * * * * 
makers to "do something" when it now seems clear t that those actions 

■. - ' ' ' 

might have been better left uridone. And when the "band aid/' the 

• * .* * 

'•'quick fix" has .failed — as in 1970- -it lias been all too easy to 

* ■ * , 

take the next step- -Track II. ■ ‘ 
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[—may have been corrupted by their use for short- 


term political ends and by their involvement with covert action: 

That corruption would probably exist in the perception of Latin 

* * * * ' < •• ' 
* 

Americans -whether or not it existed in any particular case because 

» * « * ' 

, * * • 

* f * * 

■of the pervasiveness of clandestine U.S, activity. 

. . • 

- * •* * 

. In the end, the whole of U.S. policy making may be affected. 

The availability of an "extra 11 means may alter officials* -assessment 

x n * t ' * ♦ 

- * * » 

% * 

-of the costs and rationales of overt policies. It may postpone the 
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* . * • ► * - - • , * 

* • • ■ . • . • * • ■ * . , * „ • • ■ ■ " : , i . . •+{ * * • 

day when outmoded policies are abandoned and. new ; cna.&sSffiiop ted. 

•. * ' * * i . *A- ■ 

* . V ■ w m ,<P * , ’ ‘ 

Arguably, the 1964 election project -was part* of a* *-'pr ogressive" • 

approach to' Chile. The project was .‘justified, if perhaps not 

. , '' , ^ ' 1 • * ‘ * V 
* • * • * , f 

•actually sustained, by the desire to elect democratic xef oraers. 

% f * 9 m * * * 

” » v ' • „ « ^ ‘ • # 

By 1970, covert action had become clearly defensive in ' character : ' 

* * 

• * . ' j ' 

* • » * t * 

to prevent the election of Allende. The United States professed’ 

* ' * ■ 

’* • . * ’ . . 

a ''low profile" but. at the same time acted, covertly, to ensure 

■ • • ■ • • : • • . • •-.*.• ’ . • . 

that the Chilean elections caste out right,'- "low profile''' motwith- 

• • * * ■ * . - .. . ■ • 


• ' • 


.* * 


' * i * ^ 

. D. . Effects of Clandestine Actions -Hot Labelled Covert Action 

1,1 1 — 1 ■— »■■■■■■■ — ***— ‘ * ■ * 

* * 

' * * * * 

■ effect as well as' operation , clandestine projects not 

* ’ • * . * ’ ’ * 

formally labelled "covert action" may not he too different from 

* . , , ' <■ 

* 

w 

those hearing that 'label. Clandestine; relationships developed 

» * ' * » ■ 

%- 

4 4 + 

with, say, political leaders for -the purpose of collecting iofcelli- 

.. * * * ’ .... ‘ 

geo ce faave effects on the Chilean* institutions vhilcfc are tfoias- 
. *• . » _ 

. •. ■ ■ * 

* * 

penetrated. Similarly, when covert relationships with local police 


• services— developed, under the rubric of >«Tmn^£^mirg>Ti 1 -5 — are 

^ . * * * . - ' 

•» - * * . * 

manipulated iza. pursuit of U.S- political objectives* ttJaere are.' 

‘ ■ - • , ' * V 4 

. . clear possibilities for tamishir-s - those police iirc-Kfrii tfrurtioro'S im 

* * * , * 

, # * * f " , 

' ' -their performance of important functions within their tarn sorflef-i<R-s, 

* * . , * ■ ‘ • 

1 * . 

• * » * ‘ 

* * ‘ ' - « * , * ‘ h 

; . -**£. Effects of Relations Betaaeen Imtcllir^cc iteEgacies arufl 

• * m ♦ j * 

\ ■ ' * , Multinational Companies 

, *_ ■ * * 

*-■...•• JDa. 1970. 13«S« Ouvctra&esnt policy pnrohihited cov^nt C H A 
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* « ' t , I 

for a single party or candidate. At the same time, the CIA provided 

* . - . ■ *. * 

advice to an American-based multinational corporation which was 

' . ‘ * : . - ’ . ■ * ■ - ‘ ’ 

* * .■ , * * * * 

giving just such direct support. • That raised all of the dangers 

■ 1 p ' " 1 * a 

-and problems which result from exposure < and eliminated many of the 

• * - t 

safeguards of control 'normally present In exclusively CIA covert 

f * * - V 

, „ . . : * ■ 

operations. The appearance of an improperly close relationship. 

’ • • - ' • . - . ' - ' ' . ' - ' . 

-between, the CIA and multinational companies existed when individuals, 

■ *. * ‘ .'■*'* ” , * . • , . 

• . * , * , * r ■ - ; ■ 

such as fontter Director John McCone, utilized contacts and informal 

- ~ * ■ .. . . - . 

■ , * ’ * * . t * . * _ ■ 

izioa gained while at .the CIA to advise a corporation on whose Board 

- * r ■ . - 

* # * - ^ 

of Directors he ’sat;. That appearance was heightened because the 

* . 4 f “ ’ • ^ ’ . * ';-*i 

- . * ' * 4 * ■ 1 * i 

contacts between the Agency and. the corporation extended to plan - 
ning, and. even discussing, corporate intervention. in. another country's 
election process. - . - . ; * *.* * . * \ 

** L ’ * ■ ' ‘ , * * "* 

* - " * ' 

. , The problem of cooperation is exacerbated when a cooperating 

- , * + * * - 
* ■ , l * - *1 * 

4 * * * , 

company may be- called to give testimony before an appropriate congres- 

* * ■* . * 1 ' ♦ * 

. „ ' 

* ***, - . * - * ' , 

sional committee. The Agency may then be confronted with the ques- 

* # 4 * 1 ■ . 

* ■ . * * 

i I* ^ 

tion of whether to come forward to set the record straight when in* 

■ ■ . # . 1 ' t ' - ■ . - 

.knows that testimony given on .behalf of a cooperating company is 

• ■ . . . - ‘ 1 * 

untrue. The situation is difficult, for in coming forward the Agency 
©ay reveal sensitive sources and methods by which it learned the 
. facts ot the existence of ongoing covert operations* 
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- -F* Executive Command and Control of Mai or Covert Action 

, . III'. n ■■ — 1 , 

\ - . . • 

Procedures within the CIA for controlling major covert ac- 

* | .<■*. . . ■ • W * 

* ‘ * 

f tion programs seem., in. the instance of Chile, relatively tight. 

* j 

* ^ * t * 1 * * * » * , 

- Those procedures made Station officials accountable to their super- ‘ 

* , * ' T . ' . " * , * ■ 

visors in Washington. Unilateral actions on. the part' of the Sta- 

■ . ’ . * ' - . ' * „ 

« ■' * * ^ m . « » * 

t ion 'were virtually impossible. lt ' :* v * V *■ ! 

. ■ - t . j . *’ « 

* , - ■ ■ , ■ *- „ * - » - * f . * , 

But the central issue of command and control is political 

t, ™ “Tl" “ 

- ' * . * * * 

accountability ; not. control .within .the Central Intelligence Agency 

* * * ' 1 

- 1 . ■ * t ■* . ■ t ( . • ■ . 

but procedures for insuring that covert actions are are remain ’ac-‘ 

; - * , * . - * , *> 

- countable' to the- senior political and. foreign policy officials, of. 

* b - <* , * * * ,lj i * 

the .government, both in Washington and’ in the field. , 

- *■ * ■ ''.**'"** ■ ■ ‘ 

*- The Track II episode stands as .testimony to the. dangers which 

i « 

* * * 1 * * , . r 

■ arise when mechanisms for insuring accountability within the Execu- 

-tiv*« Branch* are circumvented or frustrated. Track H was , by ini- 

, ■ ‘ * ^ - ; *» * 
m * * I » * 

h. * ’ 

- ~'tlal . conception t to 'be operated without Informing' the American Am- 

* * ■ ■ * . . * * 

■ v ► a ■■ * b + h 

t* ssador in Santiago s the State Department or any AO Committee mem- 

■ ■ ' + 

, * ■* . i . . 

ber save henry’KissInger . ..The United States government thus denied 

- * 1 ' * . 
b ^ * a "* ^ * 

itself its major sources of counsel about Chilean politics/ And 

* ► * 

* * i * 

* - * ’ * „ 

1 ' 1 I- * r f 

.the Ambassador in Santiago was left In the position of having to 

s’ * ' * 

i % * 

deal' with any adverse political spill-over from a project of which 
* 1 ’ . ‘ • 
he ‘was not informed. • 

‘ * ♦ ’ ' " *. 

" The. danger was 'greater still. Whatever the truth about coni- ' 

' ” , » * ' 

munication between the CIA and" the White House after October .15, 

“ a ' * r 

'1970 — an Issue which is the subject of conflicting testimony — all 

. - * . * ■ 

- • * * 

• participants agreed that Track II constituted a broad mandate to 

■ 

the CIA. The Agency was given -to believe it had virtual carte 

► I * 

: ; \ 

blanche author lev to do anvlihim?: mnrnovnv i t" FpI t- 1 lTljrl rtT avtrrt»nft 


* 

* ' I 
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* * •**.*,' * », ,.•*** * «*. * -•■ ** *' . •- «' 1 "■* .* • : 

- , •* * ‘ %u V *.. • i * 

► * • _ 9 1 , * 4* • W * ^ ^ ' * t |P. * 

■ ■••:•-■■ ■••■; ■-•;..■ •.••■ • •• 

■ .... • . :• ••■ i/ ’ v- : ? ' : -"• ''*••• •. '• 

. •• • ■ . . • 

- * - 

•pressure 'to .do something . It was given little guidance about what . 

• • • - ' ; •• • ••'. . 

• subsequent, clearances it needed to obtain- from the White House. 

* * * * | * • * * 

* * ■ ■ , * > * 1 

Small wonder that, customary safeguards within the CIA. slipped or . 

* m w * * * . ■ 

* * * * * * ^ 4 f 

* * w * * % 4 « 

'that consultation between the CIA and the White House in advance 

* I * _ t 1 v 

* . “ / .* * • * ‘ 

* 1 a i * # • 

( * * * * * * # * 

of. specific actions ©ay have been less than meticulous. 

* ^ * # t ' < * * 

■ * ■ * • * * * , » 

• . • • . • ■ . . • 

II was an exception, but it is illustrative of the 

v I * * * * 

. , . ' * 

.dangers of inadequate mechanisms for command and control. It. ... 

* * • , * . , * , **.“*. * * , 

-• * ’ * ‘ ' * ■ , * ‘ 

.serves to caricature several short comings in the normal processes .’ 

• • - * ,••*>» • * • ■ * 

* e * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

of authorization’ and control; ■ v • 

. .. . * ’ ' ’ • " 

•••even within the CIA, processes for review of proposed cov- 

• ■ ! ' • . . . •’••.. . . .• ■ ■’ 

ert actions by the Directorate of Intelligence are haphazard. The 

. ;* * • *’ ' . * * * * * • 

situation has'. improved, but the. operators still are separated from 

' * * 9 * * , * * 7 * * * 

* ' * * 

* » * . * * 

.the intelligence analysts, those whose business it is to understand 

• • . ' • - . r . 

•and predict foreign politics.. For instance, the government’s most 

. * ♦* . ‘ . 

• f * * ’ * 
prestigious intelligence analyses- -NIEg — contain no mention of cov- 

* v * 

■ • .■ . ■ • 

-ert operations. Indeed, those, who drafted NIEs may not even have 

known of II. S. covert ■ actions in Chile. 

’ 

* * . • - -* - * 

« , * r i 

• ••decisions about which -projects are- submitted to the 40 Com- . 

# **4 ' 

; * > * 

mittee are made within 'the CIA. There Is little evidence in the 

► 1 * • . • ♦ ■ . ' * * 

» * t t 

•Chile case that projects which should have been approved by the 40 

* 

* v * * . 

Committee were not submitted to it, but Committee members remain 

* * % * * 

a * 1 

, ■ . •’ • • • ’ • • • 

at the mercy of CIA judgments about political sensitivity. 

* * * ■ 

* 4 . 

. -r~CIA submissions to the-40 Committee often are too terse. To 

* ** k 

* 4 ^ 

' . . * 

assess proposed projects. Committee members must know recipients 


* « «’| 


► • 
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* ■ ■ * ** * . • . • , , ■ ^ . ,■ *.'--■**» • * 

■ * * »» « <« i » 1 *" V.* 1 * * ♦ . k v i * t J * 

■ * ■ * • ■ • V Cl ■. . _ • > *. 

.* , . 1 . w * v , , . .*■ . 

* * •• ' ' * , *■„; ■#■. ** f *• 

* ' • * • * * 

- , .* * • - 
i * ^ < * * ' * • * * * • ■ • * ^ * 

' of funding, the range of contemplated activities and so on. Those 

• * 

* 

details matter .* 

. > _ ’ . ' * * \ . . 

e 9 * _ * * 

. , * * * * 

• -’-the form in which covert action projects are 'cleared with 

■ 1 ■ . ■ • • • . • 

- * * ‘ . . * * • * * 

*. ambassadors and other State Department officials varies. . It de- 

* ‘ . ’ • * . * 

* pends on how interested ambassadors are and how 'forthcoming are 

, * f ♦ * * , * 

their Station Chiefs. . : V '' ; 

* * . * i • _ ' *• 

+ 0 

- *■ * ‘ m * - 

‘ ‘ • 

s —-once major projects are approved by the 40 Committee, they. 

* - ■ * .* , . ■* ’ ‘ ‘ ; 

■ often continue without searching re-examination by the Committee. 

- * * • * * . - * 

There are annual reviews by the AO Committee of on-going, projects, 

* ■ - » * * . • - . * * 

* - * * * 

• but those frequently are perfunctory.- 


*j * 
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m Qm Command and Control- of Clandestine Project Hot Labelled "CoV - 

, * * * ■ 

’ ert Action 11 . V ' * *■ .* 

* . . 

- • *. , ■ . • 

The main point to be made about the process of authorizing and 

controlling sensitive clandestine projects not labelled "covert 

• •• ■ 

n ~ * * * * . ■ 

action" is that it is different from that for "covert' action" proj- 

* 

* » - 

ects. • Clandestine collection of human intelligence is not the sub- 

^ , * * * m ■ 

. -Ject of ViO Committee review. But* those projects may be just as , 

• * 

. politically explosive as. a. "covert action": suppose the effort is. 

it i ^4 ’ 

• • *■ 

i 

• * v 

-•to develop a collection asset in a foreign cabinet. Similarly, 

t * w 

^ » * '*-*** 

* ambassadors generally know CIA assets only "by general description/ 

* * m 

.not- by name. The reason , of course, is security. • That practice 


JK 


* . This conclusion is based only on discussions with officials 
and former officials.' The Committee has requested, but not 
yet received, access to CIA submissions to the 40 Committee. 
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way be acceptable* reovided %h& dmtlfctiqft 1% SftOsM^ i% 

* inform the ®sbas$*<&* ef thi *i%h to- ?M 

,..■>. •..> - . ■'. •■, .. ..; ,V •/;• .,• 

particular- asset* ” ■ . . ■£ 
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. R« The Role's* Egress 
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■ -i. 
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► * 1 


v v 


.dA.wefflcds note a number ®f te-ibftofcs fc£ §«ag¥£§%toMl 

' •■.■• . * • - •.- .■. •• . 

about covert action to 6h-ilt-. . Ihese ¥tfc«¥4§ i 49 fiat ¥SY€al 

« #■ ' i 

•***. - * a' 

* 1 a m * W 

how detailed and ttwcly vere thbst totoltogs-. &\4 ¥h’at jr4e9t4 bh$f? 

, * * 

■ * ■■ a * 

la -susgestb the eentt-ary; that the teitlifip -Vit5« . affcfflft iftt? Bht 

*’ - * , . > . 1 , 

faet, perfunefeery sad £ae§mplete, the HHjatisa, isp?9^s4. alfc&F ,!§?§? 

' O * * * * * “ i 

.. apparently, as .eeagsegsisaei eei^Utees heefEae R9¥t pffliitSBt ift Shi 
. * “ * . * * * ■ \ * 
exercise eS their eversight: fuBSttoB-: '. ’,'• •• • ... 

* * * 4 f » ' ■ 

• * * , 

.. The reeerd leaves aasasssrea a aunte ef oassiieBi:. fhiis 

* * * * - - * ■ * 

* , ’ . 

.pertain both t© hev fertheiffitog va§ the.Ag§RS¥ anl t»» iBESPeSEia 

. . * : 

and persist ent were the eenpegitosai. eeafflifiSfigS: §0Rgf6iSffiiR ;} 

f ‘ ■ - ' : 

..for instance, given she eppemsity s§ eldest ie §pgei!ie pfejsetg? 

* * * * ‘ ’ . ' . 

' ©id they wants©?. There i§ else ah issue ef Jafisdistieft: §14 ifid-- 

■ - * * j 1 • 

■■' state Department ©ffigials have. safest the pssitisn that they £?e 

- ■* * * 4 , ‘\ . . 

authorised t©. reveal Agensy ©p§fati§R§ SRiy -fe £lie R»pfspfi#€e ev&?= 

. i, *‘ : 

sight coBWiitfcee®, . '...-•• 
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